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DEPOSIT-D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


3-2)- 


Germany’s Economic and Political Progress 


by John J. McCloy 
U.S. High Commissioner for Germany * 


This is the third year in succession that my 
family and I have had the privilege of being in 
Berlin to celebrate the coming of the New Year. 
I am grateful for the opportunity to speak again 
over RIAS, this great voice of freedom, with the 
people of Berlin and with the people of Ger- 
many—all Germany. 

Each of these years has marked great improve- 
ment and progress in the Federal Republic. Eco- 
nomic rehabilitation in the West has been spec- 
tacular. 

The latest index of production in the Federal 
Republic has reached the astounding mark of 148 
percent of 1936. Keep in mind that this is en- 
tirely nonmilitary, for up to the present there has 
been no production of armaments whatsoever in 
the Federal Republic. It is regrettable that po- 
litical conditions have continued to retard heavily 
progress in the Soviet zone and that the people in 
that zone and in the satellite countries have not 
been able to enjoy the benefits of such increased 
production. 

In contrast to the figure for the Federal Re- 
— just given, the production index in West 

erlin is only 51 percent of 1936. That, how- 
ever, is an increase of 34 percent since 1949, when, 
owing to Soviet strangulation, it was down to a 
low of 17. 

In the political field likewise the progress of 
the Federal Republic has been spectacular. The 
Federal Government has gone through the period 
of organizational pains. It now has achieved a 
place of dignity in world councils, and its opin- 
lons are weighed and respected by an ever-grow- 
ing circle of nations. 

The Federal Republic is rapidly approaching 
the status of full partnership with the free na- 
tions. In the conventions now being negotiated 
with the Federal Government, the Western Allies 
are reserving only those rights which the Soviet 
— makes necessary. The reserved rights are 
those 


* Address broadcast over RIAS, the American-sponsored 
radio station in West Berlin, on New Year’s Eve, 1951, 
and is reprinted from the Hicoa Information Bulletin of 
January 1952. 
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1. Incidental to the security of the Allied troops in 
Germany. 

2. Necessary to maintain the freedom of this city of 
West Berlin and its people. 

3. Necessary to preserve Allied and German rights at 
the final peace negotiations. 


The reservations are clearly in the interest of 
the German people themselves. They are also 
necessary for the preservation of the security of 
the free world. They emphasize the determina- 
tion of the Western Powers to stand beside the 
German people against totalitarian aggression. 

Paralleling our relationship with the Federal 
Republic we intend to grant to the authorities of 
this city, control over their own affairs, subject 
only to the special limitations necessary to pre- 
serve our rights to remain in and protect the city. 

I have just referred to the remarkable economic 
and political progress which the Federal Republic 
has made in the last year. I will refrain from 
any comparison with the Soviet zone of Germany 
or with life in the satellite countries or in Russia 
itself. The differences are apparent to us all. 


German Expressions of Democratic Faith 


Five months ago, during the so-called World 
Youth Festival here in Berlin, I met and talked 
with hundreds of young men and women from 
the Soviet zone. We met here at RIAS and 
at my house in Dahlem. Together, we had an un- 
usual chance to discuss openly the questions which 
were on their minds. Meeting with these young 
people was one of the most vivid, if indeed it was 
not the most moving, experience I have had in my 
years in Germany. 

These young men and women showed courage 
in coming to the Western sectors. The serious- 
ness of their questions and the eagerness with 
which they sought information and light showed 
how deep the urge for freedom and human dignity 
was rooted in them. The visit of hundreds of 
thousands of these young people to West Berlin, 
and not the staged demonstrations in East Berlin, 
became the significant news of the world last 
August. 

In my opinion there is a direct connection be- 
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tween this dramatic expression of democratic 
faith and the action taken recently in Paris by a 
great majority of the United Nations, approving 
a commission to investigate conditions for holding 
free elections in all partsof Germany. The action 
taken in Paris was the response of free nations to 
the desire of the entire German people for unity 
in freedom. 

The people of this city, which has given so many 
demonstrations of its will to be free, should be 
particularly encouraged by this evidence of sup- 
port. For our part we reaffirm our determination 
to protect this city which has become a new sym- 
bol of freedom to the world. We do not know 
what new efforts the Soviets may make in the 
coming year to break the spirit of Berlin or to 
restrict the well-being of its people. We do know 
that the forees—moral and physical—which now 
stand with this city in the defense of its freedom 
are becoming more and more powerful. The 
Western Allies are staying in Berlin and the ties 
between the Federal Republic and this city will 
not only be maintained but grow ever stronger. 
Sustained economic aid to Berlin from the Fed- 
eral Republic during the coming year now seems 
assured. 

The year just passed has continued to accentuate 
the world-wide pattern of Communist tactics. 
Today, the Germans are not the only people to 
know the agonies of abbreviated prisoner-of-war 
lists. Today, the United States is also a victim 
of Communist brigandage and ransom. Every 
day for the past 18 months American families 
have received the news of a father, son, or brother 
killed, wounded or missing in action. 

The American people are learning again the 
hard way. For 30-odd years we refused to accept 
the hard facts of our own experience. We de- 
mobilized our forces immediately after World 
War I, a conflict in which we finally played a 
decisive role. We watched Hitler and the Jap- 
anese warlords prepare their bid for world power 
and we remained unarmed. Only at the last hour 
did we marshal our enormous potential of man- 
power and material. And again, after Hitler’s 
defeat, we demobilized. Our armies, in response 
to the demands of the people, disappeared like 
water on a hot stone. 


U.S. Hopes for United European Defense 


‘The United States does not intend to let this 
happen again. We are determined now to make a 
more timely effort to stop aggression before it 
grows into war. For the past year we have been 
engaged in a vast process of military and indus- 
trial rearmament. Together with the nations of 
the European and Atlantic Community, we are 
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building a solid, united defense so th»: ; the 


Soviet nor any other would-be tots!) «: ig- 
gressor will dare take a chance of d ov the 
peace. 

Our policy contains no elements possion 
and under it none would be condonec. it 
be clear that this time we refuse to be 'y 
sham peace propaganda. This sham ;iopsvanda 
has been spread by the same men who the 
period of our demobilization, not only d 
and expanded their own armed fore ) 


did not hesitate to use them when the hey 
could do so without serious challenge. 

The grand process of integration tl 
going on in the free world is the surest way to de 
fend the peace. The European army incr | 
European community, the Schuman ! 


\ North Atlantic Treaty Organization are by their 


community character nonaggressive and at the 
same time are powerful guarantors of peace. 

This great and strong Community of Free Na- 
tions, of which the Federal Republic will be an 
equal partner, is bound to forward the cause of 
German unification. The European army or the 
Atlantic community will not bring about unifica- 
tion by force. But events occur as much by moral 
as by physical force. A Europe united in its own 
defense against aggression, against any system 
that is based on slave camps, secret police, and 
thought control, will extend its moral and political 
influence deep into oppressed areas. This moral 
force will have a powerful impact upon millions 
of people now living under Communist oppres- 
sion. It will set in motion an irresistible demand 
for participation in a life of freedom which, par- 
sieied in the case of Germany, will not be 
stopped by an artificial line drawn through the 
middle of the country. No tyranny, however mili- 
tarily powerful, can long withstand it. Unifica- 
tion of Germany in freedom and freedom for the 
people of Western Europe are bound to be accel- 
erated as a result of this influence. 

Already the progress in building the European- 
Atlantic community has had its effect on the prob- 
lem of German unification. A year ago, the 
Communists rejected out of hand many Western 
proposals to bring about the reunification of Ger- 
many. Now they are making extensive efforts to 
pose as champions of a united Germany—and the 
only factor that has caused this retreat is the grow- 
ing determination and strength in the West. 

We cannot guarantee freedom in 1952 to the 
East sector of Berlin, to the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many, or to the people of Eastern Europe. But 
of this we can be certain: If in the coming year 
the people of the West continue to move in the 
direction they are going, the cause of freedom for 
all the peoples of Europe will be greatly advanced. 
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Communiqués on European Defense Meetings 


Held at London 


Following is the text of a communiqué issued 
at London by Secretary Acheson, Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman of France, and Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden of the United Kingdom at the con- 
clusion of meetings held on February 17, 18, and 
19 relating to the European defense community 
and Nato; also, the text of a communiqué con- 
cerning Germany’s role in the defense community 
issued jointly by the three Foreign Ministers and 
Chancellor Adenauer of West Germany. 


TRIPARTITE COMMUNIQUE OF FEBRUARY 19 


During their meetings at the Foreign Office on 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th of February, the Foreign 
Ministers of the United Kingdom, the United 
States and France considered a number of ques- 
tions which were subsequently discussed with the 
German Federal Chancellor. They also examined 
the relationship to be established between the 
European defense community and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom 
and the United States declared their abiding in- 
terest in the establishment and integrity of the 
European defense community and, in association 
with the Foreign Minister of France, studied 
means by which their governments could support 
and cooperate with the community. These sub- 
jects will be matters of continuing consultation 

etween the three ministers and between their 
governments in order to find appropriate means of 
giving the community the desired cooperation and 
support. 

The Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom 
and the United States recalled the decision of 
their governments to maintain armed forces in 
Europe which, in association with the European 
defense forces, will contribute their fair share in 
joint defense of the North Atlantic area. 


QUADRIPARTITE COMMUNIQUE 
OF FEBRUARY 19 


The Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
France and the United Kingdom and the Chan- 
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cellor of the German Federal Republic met for 
discussions in the Foreign Office on the 18th and 
19th of February. They reviewed the position 
reached in the parallel negotiations in Paris and 
in Bonn, now 1 Saag a successful conclusion, 
for the establishment of the European defense 
community and for the creation of a new relation- 
ship between the three Western powers and the 
Federal Republic of Germany based on a series 
of freely negotiated conventions. 

The Foreign Ministers and the Chancellor are 
well pleased with the results of their work. They 
reached agreement on outstanding issues arising 
from the negotiations in Bonn. The question 
of Germany’s financial contribution to European 
defense is dealt with below. 

On the difficult problem concerning the future 
regulation and distribution in the interests of 
Western defense of arms production in the states 
of the European defense community they have 
reached certain conclusions and provided for a 
series of meetings which they are confident will 
produce speedy results. 

They reached agreement on methods for deal- 
ing with the question of war criminals now de- 
tained in the Federal Republic. 

They reviewed the report made by the Execu- 
tive Bureau of the Temporary Council Committee 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization on the 
financial contribution of the Federal Republic to 
Western defense. The ministers agreed that this 
report, which reached them on the 16th of Febru- 
ary, should be published tonight. There is every 
prospect that an agreed decision on the total finan- 
cial contribution of the Federal Republic to de- 
fense will be reached by the end of the current 
week, 

Negotiations on other matters arising out of 
this report, including the distribution of the Fed- 
eral Republic’s contribution, will proceed at once 
in Bonn between representatives of the German 
Federal Republic and of the three powers. 

The four ministers welcome the progress made 
towards the conclusion of the treaty for the estab- 
lishment of the European defense community 
which will provide a solid foundation for the 
agreements to be concluded between the three 
Western powers and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. This treaty and the agreements will con- 
stitute a single structure designed to bring about 
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the association of the Federal Republic with the 
free world and to solidify the defense of Western 
Europe. 

The four ministers discussed the relationship 
between the European defense community and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and agreed on 
certain recommendations which will be made by 
the three foreign ministers to the Nato Council for 
settling this question. 

It will be the concern of the four governments, 
together with the other interested governments, to 
ensure the preservation and the progressive 


strengthening of the European defen: nununity 


which, as a part of the wider Atlanti munity 
creates a partnership for peace. 

The four ministers are agreed th otinuing 
efforts should be made to accomplisi: ‘.« unifica 
tion of Germany through democratic »:\! peace 
ful means. 

The four ministers are convinc 1e1) 
meeting has removed the obstacles »')\/) lave 
hitherto delayed the conclusion of the» ego... ions 
and has thus marked a decisive adv the 


cause of peace. 


Correspondence Relating to Soviet Attitude 


Toward Austrian Treaty Negotiations 
[Released to the press January 25] 


On September 14, 1951, the Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, Great Britain, and France 
declared in a joint communiqué issued at Wash- 
ington’ their unanimous view that there was “no 
justification for any further delay in the conclu- 
sion of a treaty for the reestablishment of a free 
and independent Austria.” The communiqué 
went on to say: “This has been the constant aim 
since the conclusion of hostilities. They will not 
desist in their efforts to bring the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to the same view and to that end they 
have decided to make a new and resolute effort 
in the meetings of the Austrian Treaty Deputies 
to fulfill the long over-due pledge to the Austrian 
people.” 

In furtherance of this agreement of the three 
Foreign Ministers, the next chairman of the De 
ties for the Austrian State Treaty, Samuel Reber, 
U.S. Deputy, issued an invitation on December 
28, 1951, through the Secretary General of the 
Austrian Treaty Deputies. The invitation sug- 
gested that a meeting be held at London on 
January 21,1952. The British and French imme- 
diately accepted this invitation. The Soviets did 
not respond until January 18 when the Soviet 
chargé at London sent the following letter to the 
Secretary General: 


SOVIET LETTER OF JANUARY 18 


Confirming receipt of your letter of December 
28 on the question of convening a conference of 
the Foreign Ministers’ deputies for the prepara- 
tion of a state agreement with Austria in London 
on the twenty-first of January, I consider it neces- 
sar¥ to state the following: 


* BuLieTin of Sept. 24, 1951, p. 486. 
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As is well known, the Soviet delegate intro- 
duced a proposal at the last conference of the 
Foreign Ministers’ deputies to carry out in all four 
zones of Austria an investigation of the imple- 
mentation by the Austrian Government of the 
decisions of the Four Powers on demilitarization 
and denazification in order that the Allied Coun- 
cil might present a report on the results of this 
investigation. Such an investigation has at the 

resent time become even more necessary than 

efore. 

The Soviet delegate at the conference of deputies 
has also pointed out repeatedly that in the circum- 
stances that have arisen the question of a treaty 
with Austria cannot be viewed independently of 
the question of the implementation by the Gov- 
ernments of England, the U.S.A., and France of 
their obligations under the peace treaty with Italy 
so far as concerns the creation of the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste. This has not, up to the present 
time, been done because of opposition on the part 
of the United States, England, and France, while 
Trieste has been turned into an Anglo-American 
military base. In such circumstances, what 
guarantee is there of the fulfillment of a treaty 
prepared with Austria? 

In connection with the proposal to convene a 
new conference of deputies, the Soviet delegate 
requests to be informed of the agreement of the 
British Government, and of the Governments of 
the United States of America and France also, to 
review at this conference of the deputies the above- 
mentioned proposals of the Soviet delegate on the 
carrying out of a four-power investigation in 
Austria and on the implementation of the decision 
about the Free Territory of Trieste. 

Copies of this letter have also been sent by me 
to the representatives of the United States and 
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France at the conference of the deputies for the 
preparation of a draft Austrian treaty. 


SECRETARY GENERAL’S REPLY OF JANUARY 19 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 18th of January, which has 
been referred to the representatives of the Govern- 
ments of France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America. They requested me to 
inform you as follows: 


“The express purpose of the meeting which has 
been called for the 21st of January is to conclude 
the Austrian treaty as speedily as possible. It 
is the firm wish of the three governments thus to 
relieve Austria of the presence of occupying forces 
and to obtain the re-establishment as soon as pos- 
sible of Austria’s independence and sovereignty 
which was promised to that country as long ago as 
1943 by the Moscow Declaration. 

“In order to achieve this end the three govern- 
ments are prepared for their part to proceed with 
the meeting as proposed and the three deputies 
have notified the Secretary General of their 
readiness todoso. The chairman has accordingly 
suggested that the meeting take place at 3 p. m. 
Monday, the 21st of January, at Lancaster House. 

“As regards the issues of de-Nazification and de- 
militarization mentioned by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in its letter of the 18th of January, the three 
Western deputies point out that the position of 
their governments has been made plain in the Al- 
lied council in Vienna, which under the control 
agreement of the 28th of June, 1946, is the proper 
body to consider such questions. As regards the 
Soviet allegations about Trieste, the three deputies 
wish to recall that they have clearly demonstrated 
in previous meetings that this issue has no relation 
to the Austrian treaty.” 


I shall be grateful if you will inform me whether 
you are in agreement with the chairman’s sugges- 
tion concerning a meeting. 


Nore: No substantive reply to this letter has 
been received to date, although the Soviet chargé 
on January 21 sent the following message to the 
Secretary General: 


SOVIET MESSAGE OF JANUARY 21 


In connection with your letter of January 19, 
the Soviet delegation considers it necessary to 
state that, as formerly, it considers that question 
of Austrian treaty cannot be examined independ- 
ently of fulfillment by the Austrian Government 
of decisions of four powers on demilitarization and 
denazification of Austria and of question of ful- 
fillment by Governments of England, U.S., and 
France of their obligations according to the peace 
treaty with Italy in that part which concerns the 
Free Territory of Trieste. Your answer to the 
letter of the Soviet delegation, which was received 
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on the 19th of January, requires study. In view of 
this the Soviet representative will not be able to 
attend the meeting of deputies on January 21. 

[ The Secretary General, having received no fur- 
ther reply to his letter of January 19, sent a note 
to the Soviet Embassy at London on January 24. 
For ot of this note, see BuLLeTin of Feb. 4, 1952, 
p. 160. 


Goal of Freedom: Collective Security 


by Ambassador Myron M. Cowen 
Consultant to the Secretary? 


We have long since learned that no single na- 
tion, on its own resources, can keep itself secure 
against the Soviet Communist plan of world im- 

erialism and aggression. This realization has 
een expressed in the North Atlantic Treaty in 
which each of the member nations is pledged to 
come to the aid of any member who is attacked by 
an aggressor. The United States and Canada 
will join forces with the other members from 
Europe to stop any such attack. And these coun- 
tries will come to our aid if we are attacked. 

This treaty, which will be 3 years old in April, 
was signed by its members specifically—and I 
quote—“to safeguard the freedom, common heri- 
tage and civilization of their peoples, founded on 
the principles of democracy, individual liberty, 
and the rule of law.” Under it, these nations 
are building a protective force with General 
Eisenhower at its head, bringing together the 
manpower and military defense resources of all 
our countries. You, as newly commissioned 
pilots, are key members of those forces. 

The strength of the free world, of which the 
Nato nations are a key part, I am glad to say, 
has been steadily growing. The year just ended 
was a period of real progress; we are hoping that 
1952 will show even greater gains. All the Nato 
nations are working especially hard at the task 
and your own achievements vividly illustrate that 
fact. 

Nobody knows, of course, what the next move 
of the Soviet rulers will be, but world events of 
the last 2 years have demonstrated the wisdom of 
the course taken by our free nations toward collec- 
tive security. We have been wise, under the North 
Atlantic Treaty, to build up military units and 
train and equip them jointly to meet aggression. 

The Soviet leaders have learned full well that 
we are united in our stand. Korea especially has 
shown them not only that the free world will pool 
its forces to stop aggression but also that collec- 


tive security will work. The Soviet leaders know 


Excerpts from an address made before the graduation 
of a class of jet pilot cadets from Belgium, Norway, Den- 
mark, France, the Netherlands, and the United States at 
Williams Air Force Base, Chandler, Ariz., on Feb. 9 and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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now that the concerted action which met the Com- 
munists when they invaded the Republic of Korea 
will be put into play again if Communist forces 
move from subversion to open aggression in 
Europe. 

This fact has a particular significance, since we 
all know that a key aim in the Soviet strategy has 
long been to move westward to control all of 
Europe. The Soviet leaders did not demobilize 
their armed forces after the war, and they have 
been devoting prodigious sums to their military 
prowess in the years since. We know that they 
used the threat of their armed forces to help them 
take over in Eastern Europe. It is apparent that 
they have been counting on the threat of overpow- 
ering force to move farther west. 

We believe that those who use force will respect 
force, and only force. We know that the Krem- 
lin backed away from situations of improved 
strength in Greece and Turkey. We believe that 
safety today lies in collective strength of the free 
world; it cannot afford to be weak. 


The Greek Question 


There is no doubt that the free world by whole- 
hearted mutual effort and sacrifice can stem the 
drive of the Kremlin toward world domination 
because the free world can muster far more 
strength than the Communist-dominated world 
possesses. It has the courage and skills and the 
creative and productive capacities. The free 
world can outproduce the Soviet Empire many 
times. It has the advantage of free minds and 
spirits able to throw their full abilities and ener- 
gies into the defense of freedom. 

But we need more and more of the type of 
pooled effort represented in the work of this grad- 
uating class. Through collective security, through 
regional organizations of strength, through joint 
building and training of our armed forces, 
through pooling weapons and equipment, through 
coordinating raw materials and other resources, 
through making our common energies one, we can 
keep the peace. Our mutual safety lies in mutual 
strength. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SIXTH SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY (1951-52): PART II 


by Harry N. Howard 


THE REPATRIATION OF THE GREEK CHILDREN 


The Committee was now ready to consider, as 
the General Assembly had since 1948, the ques- 
tion of the repatriation of the Greek children. 
While the Greek Red Cross had estimated that 
25,000 Greek children had been removed from 
Greece during 1948-1949, the Communist “Free 
Greece” radio, on March 28, 1949, openly admitted 
that more than 17,000 children had been taken 
across the northern frontiers of Greece. The Com- 
mittee had before it a number of reports on the 
subject, concerning which, as in the past, with 
the single exception of Yugoslavia, nothing what- 
soever had been done, despite the efforts of the 
International Red Cross. Far from cooperating, 
either with the International Red Cross or with 
the Standing Committee established in 1950, the 
Soviet satellites carried on a persistent propa- 
ganda campaign against the Yugoslav repatria- 
tion.® It was indeed curious, but not surprising, 


* See U.N. docs. S/1780, 1784, 1798, 1821, 1839, 1882, 1888, 
1910, 1921, 1927, and 1969, for the Soviet and satellite 
charges and the Greek and Yugoslav denunciation of this 
propaganda. 
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that the Soviet representative was able, on August 
22, 1951, to produce a list of Greek children in 
Yugoslavia, whose parents allegedly lived in 
Czechoslovakia although the satellites were never 
able to verify any lists of Greek children on their 
territories for return to their parents in Greece 
through cooperation with the International Red 
Cross. 

In its 1951 report, the Special Committee on 
the Balkans had voiced once more “its deep anx- 
iety concerning the fate of the missing children.” 
The report of the International Red Cross, dated 
August 3, 1951, outlined the “insurmountable 
obstacles” which had been encountered. The In- 
ternational Red Cross report of November 7, 
1951,°* detailed the story of the failure, with the 
Yugoslav exception, pointing out that 289 chil- 
dren had been repatriated from that country and 
that a further party of 300 was to be returned as 


* U.N. docs. A/1871, 1876. 
U.N. doc. A/1848. 
U.N. doc. A/1932. In fact, 96 children were repatri- 


ated on Oct. 29, 1951 from Yugoslavia (A/AC.16/1296). 
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soon as it had received the necessary civil status 
documents. 

In a further report of November 8, 1951, the 
Secretary-General described the work of the 
Standing Committee, composed of representatives 
of Peru, the Philippines, and Sweden, which was 
advising him concerning the problem, and pointed 
out that although “every attempt” had been made, 
—— the United Nations and the International 
Red Cross, to find some opening through which 
some progress could be made, none had been found. 
He felt that some new procedure should be adopted 
and urged that, at an early stage during the ses- 
sion, the General Assembly invite representatives 
of the governments directly concerned to discuss 
the best means for repatriating the Greek chil- 
dren, more than 12,000 applications for such re- 
patriation having been received. The Red Cross 
had already made clear, however, that political, 
not merely “technical” considerations, constituted 
the insuperable obstacle. 


THE DISCUSSION IN THE AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE 


The procedure outlined above was proposed in 
a draft resolution submitted on November 23 © by 
the delegations of Peru, the Philippines, and 
Sweden, requesting the chairman to consult with 
the President of the General Assembly and the 
chairman of the Standing Committee, with a view 
to inviting representatives of the Governments 
concerned to meet with the Standing Committee, 
if possible not later than December 15. Mean- 
while, discussion was to be postponed. 

Mr. Grafstrom (Sweden), a member of the 
Standing Committee, recalled on November 23 
that, despite Assembly resolutions, only Yugo- 
slavia had made any effort at repatriation, and he 
noted the views of the Secretary-General, the Red 
Cross, and the Standing Committee that “success 
could be expected only through a frank exchange 
of views by the parties concerned,” although he 
was well aware that “political,” not “practical,” 
considerations were the real obstacles.“ There 
was general agreement that the substantive dis- 
cussion should be postponed, for, as Mr. Kyrou 
(Greece) indicated on November 26, the time was 
not “ripe” for such consideration, and the draft 
resolution, as amended, was adopted by a vote of 
49-0-5, with the Soviet bloc abstaining. While 
Messrs. Lewandowski (Poland) and Hajek 
(Czechoslovakia), in explaining their abstentions, 
made their expected comments concerning Greece, 
Mr. Prica (Yugoslavia) remarked that “certain 
countries were showing a marked lack of good- 
will.” Mr. Kyrou pointed out that there was yet 
a third question, the repatriation of members of 


the Greek military forces captured by the Greek 


"U.N. doc. A/1913. 

"U.N. doc. A/AC.53/L.4/Rev. 1. See also the amend- 
ment submitted by the Belgian, Luxembourg, and Nether- 
lands delegations (U.N. doc. A/AC.53/L.9). 

“U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.7. 
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guerrillas and moved to the territories of the north- 
ern neighbors of Greece. 

Mr. Grafstrom reported on January 7, 1952, 
that, despite the Committee’s unanimous resolu- 
tion of November 26, 1951, “no action had been 
taken by any of the Governments concerned” and 
that “the attempt to bring the solution of the 
problem nearer must therefore be regarded as a 
failure,” and there was no longer any reason to 
postpone discussion.” The next day, Mr. Graf- 
strom indicated that Czechoslovakia had ap- 
pointed a representative to confer with the Stand- 
ing Committee.“ By January 22, the Standing 
Committee had held three meetings with the 
Czechoslovak representative, without immediate 
results as to the repatriation of 138 children to 
Greece, although the latter indicated that negotia- 
tions with the International Red Cross could take 
place in Prague. The Rumanian Government 
charged the General Assembly with violating its 
own resolutions and rejected consultation.™ 

During the Ad Hoc Political Committee’s dis- 
cussion of the problem on January 29, Mr. Kyrou 
(Greece) charged that the Geub children were 
simply being used as “guinea pigs for a new 
fratricidal strife,” and representatives of Belgium, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States ap- 
yealed for repatriation. The representative of the 

ominican Republic introduced a draft resolu- 
tion © thanking the International Red Cross, the 
Secretary-General, and the Standing Committee 
for their efforts, noting with satisfaction repatria- 
tion of Greek children from Yugoslavia, express- 
ing hope for some progress in the case of 
Czechoslovakia, regretting that other states had 
rejected consultation, and urging that steps be 
taken to facilitate the early return of these chil- 
dren to their homes. To this effect the Standing 
Committee was continued, and the International 
Committee of the Red Cross and the League of 
Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies were re- 
quested to continue their efforts and to report their 
progress to the seventh session of the General 
Assembly. 

The discussion continued on January 30, with 
representatives of the Soviet bloc, notably those 
of the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, contin- 
uing their propaganda attack against Greece and 
charging that the latter had not fulfilled the condi- 
tions for repatriation, despite statements to the 
contrary on the part of the International Red 
Cross.*® The Committee refused to accept this 
reasoning, however, and, by a vote of 44-0-5, ap- 
proved the Dominican proposal.” At the meeting 


“U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.33 (Provisional). 

8 U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.34 (Provisional). 

* See especially U.N. doc. A/AC.53/L.44 for Report of 
the Standing Committee on the Repatriation of Greek 
Children. 

® See U.N. does. A/AC.53/SR.55, 56; A/AC.53/L.51. 

“U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.57. 

* Ibid. 
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on January 31, Mr. Kyrou withdrew a draft reso- 
lution with respect to the repatriation of Greek 
Army personnel since he had been advised that the 
1950 resolution on this matter was still valid. 


End of the Greek Case 


The Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions recommended approval 
of an amount of $85,000, the provision proposed 
by the Secretary-General being limited to the 
estimated expenditure for the liquidation of the 
activities of the Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans. Since the financial consequences of action 
by the Balkan Subcommission could not be fore- 
cast, however, the Secretary-General proposed 
that any expenditure arising therefrom should 
be met by advances from the Working Capital 
Fund, as a commitment relating to the main- 
tenance of peace and security. On the other 
hand, the Advisory Committee recommended a 
budget of $30,000 to cover reimbursement of ex- 
penses to be incurred by the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross and the League of Red 
Cross Societies with respect to the problem of the 
repatriation of Greek children.” 


PLENARY DISCUSSION OF THE GnEEK CASE 


The plenary session of the General Assembly 
was ready for decision concerning the dissolution 
of the Special Committee on the Balkans and the 
establishment of a new Balkan Subcommission of 
the Peace Observation Commission on December 
7, 1951.7 Before proceeding to the vote, Mr. 
Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) essentially summed up the 
Soviet case by repeating all the Communist propa- 
ganda against the Special Committee and plung- 
ing into the usual tirade against the “terror in 
Greece.” He was dutifully followed by the repre- 
sentatives of Poland, the Ukraine, and Czecho- 
slovakia.” 

The attack on Greece was so vitriolic that Mr. 
Politis felt impelled to reply. He pointed out, 
among other things, that accused persons in 
Greece “had the benefit of the measures of clem- 
ency in force,” including those recently brought to 
the bar of justice. He added: ” 


The Soviet Union conceived long ago its plan for sub- 
jecting Greece to communist rule. To that end all the 
European countries, where its influence is paramount, 
were cunningly mobilized....The lowest dregs of 





*® U.N. docs. A/AC.53/SR.58 ; A/AC.53/L.52. This action 
completed the docket of the Ad Hoc Political Committee. 

” U.N. docs. A/C.5/481, A/2040. 

* U.N. docs. A/C.5/496, A/2105. 

"It was decided, by a vote of 21-1-18, that further dis- 
cussion was unnecessary (U.N. doc. A/PV.351). See ap- 
pendix 2 for Mr. Cohen's statement of Dec. 7, 1951. 

"U.N. doc. A/PV.351. 

* Toid. 
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society were carefully recruited and enlisted in that 
horde of demons and furies that over-ran Greece and 
everywhere unleased a storm of hatred and bloody riot. 
Innocent people were tortured, hanged or shot in the 
market place without any kind of trial, on a simple order 
from the political commissars. . . . There were more than 
100,000 victims, many of them decapitated by the emmis- 
saries of the Cominform, doubtless in the name of peace 
and democracy, with the old tin cans, a specially sadistic 
feature designed to heighten the terror they brought 
upon us. . 

You will, I feel sure, agree that it is entirely inadmis- 
sible that those who bear the main responsibility for these 
disgusting acts should come to this platform and lecture 
honestly democratic nations on human rights and humani- 
tarian principles. It is high time to put a stop to such 
trickery. 

The General Assembly was now ready to vote. 
As in the Ad Hoc Political Committee, the Soviet 
amendment to the Greek resolution, to terminate 
the Special Committee on the Balkans immedi- 
ately, was rejected by 48-5-4, and the two resolu- 
tions with respect to terminating the services of 
the Special Committee on the Balkans and to 
establishing a Balkan Subcommission, were ap- 
proved by 48-5-1. The Soviet proposal was re- 
jected by a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, and 
then as a whole by a vote of 38-5-6. 

The plenary session of the General Assembly 
considered the problem of the repatriation of the 
Greek children on Februay 2, 1952.% The failure 
of Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania to participate 
in consultations with the Standing Committee was 
scored while Mr. Kyrou expressed some hope that 
the Czechoslovak promise to enter into discussions 
with the International Red Cross would prove 
fruitful. Once more, however, the Soviet repre- 
sentative, offered the standard excuses for failure 
to act on previous resolutions of the General As- 
sembly. In the end the resolution submitted by 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee was approved by 
a vote of 51-0-5.” 


THE BALKAN SUBCOMMISSION 


On December 15, 1951, the Secretary-General 
advised the Peace Observation Commission of the 
action of the General Assembly with respect to 
the establishment of a Balkan Subcommission.” 
Thereupon, on January 23, that body met to con- 
sider the matter.”* <A draft resolution had been 
prepared by the delegation of Colombia, and Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, of the United Kingdom, proposed 
that the new Balkan Subcommission be composed 
of representatives of Colombia, France, Pakistan, 


™Tbid. While the paragraphs on cessation of U.S. inter- 
ference, general amnesty, death sentences, and dissolution 
of UNscop were all rejected by a vote of 37-5-7, that on 
establishment of diplomatic relations between Greece and 
Albania and Bulgaria was approved by 15-10-20. See 
appendix 3 for texts of resolutions approved. 

* U.N. doc. A/PV.371. 

U.N. doc. A/2104. 

™1.N. doc. A/CN.7/3. See also appendix 4. 

* U.N. doc. A/CN.7/SR.2. 
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Sweden, and the United States.” Mr. Tsarapkin 
U.S.S.R.), who was echoed by Mr. Nosek 
Czechoslovakia), challenged the legality of estab- 
lishing a Balkan Subcommission and sought, once 
more, to re-argue the entire Greek case.” Am- 
bassador Gross reiterated the services of the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Balkans and thought the 
Soviet Union, which had charged the United 
States with aggressive designs in the Balkans, 
would be glad to have an impartial commission 
in the area. Mr. Abbas (Iraq) favored establish- 
ment of the subcommission, adding that “that type 
of peace observation might well be extended else- 
where, and in particular to the Middle East, where 
considerable tension prevailed.” In the end, the 
resolution was approved by 12 votes to 2." 

The Greek Government, on January 23,” re- 
—_ “the immediate dispatch of observers to 
the frontier areas of Greece,” in order that the 
continuity of observation not be interrupted. At 
a meeting of the Balkan Subcommission on Janu- 
ary 31, that body unanimously adopted a _resolu- 
tion inviting Colombia, France, Pakistan, Sweden, 
and the United States each to make one observer 
available for service and the United Kingdom to 
make one observer available to serve as principal 
observer. The resolution also requested the Sec- 
retary-General to make arrangements for the con- 
tinuation of the services of six observers of the 
Special Committee on the Balkans until the new 
observers arrived in Greece.® 

A few days later, on February 2, the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans held 
its final public session at Athens and terminated 
its work in Greece on February 5,1952. Vigilance 
in a troubled area was now to be maintained under 
the new peace machinery of the United Nations. 
Meanwhile, Greece, which, like Turkey, had con- 
tributed to the United Nations Forces in Korea in 
the interest of international peace and security, 
was now on the road to membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and, on December 
20, 1951, was elected to membership in the Security 
Council. 


@Mr. Howard, author of the above article, is 
United Nations Adviser for the Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs. 


Appendix 1 


Statement by Benjamin V. Cohen to the Press on Decem- 
ber 7, 1951 


The United States delegation welcomes the action just 
taken by the sixth General Assembly on the two resolu- 
tions put forward by the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
after its discussion of the Greek case. 

The first of these resolutions brings to a close the work 


* (bid. A/CN.7/5. 

"U.N. doc. A/CN.7/SR.2. 

"Ibid. See also appendix 5. 

"U.N. doc. A/CN.7/SC.1/1. 

"U.N. doc. A/CN.7/SC.1/2. See also appendix 6. 
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of the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
(Unscos). Since the end of 1947, the Special Committee 
has faithfully and successfully carried out its task of 
observing and reporting on conditions along the northern 
frontiers of Greece. We believe that the United Nations 
through this Committee has made a vital contribution to 
the maintenance of peace and security in the Balkans. 
The members and observers of this Committee deserve 
the highest praise of all those who wish to see the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations Charter prevail in 
relations between states. 

The United States is pleased that the direct threats to 
Greece have abated sufficiently to permit the Assembly to 
dissolve the Special Committee. 

But since a situation of considerable tension continues 
to exist in the Balkans—the General Assembly has wisely, 
in our view, decided that the United Nations should main- 
tain in readiness a small subecommission of the Peace 
Observation Commission which could, on short notice, 
provide direct observation in any part of the Balkan area 
if such service is called for. The United States believes 
that this represents a healthy and sound development of 
the role assigned to the Peace Observation Commission 
in the Uniting for Peace Resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly last year. 

The Greek people deserve the highest praise for their 
steadfastness and fortitude in meeting and surmounting 
the dangers to their freedom and independence. In their 
struggle to preserve their freedom they have had the moral 
and political support of the free world, and the material 
support of the United States and other law-abiding states 
in a position to provide material assistance. But it should 
not be forgotten that the persistent watchfulness of the 
United Nations was of great and invaluable aid in guard- 
ing the independence of Greece from the threats of her 
Cominform neighbors. 

We believe that the United Nations can take just pride 
in the peace-keeping efforts it has made during the period 
when Greece was severely menaced. We are convinced 
that the maintenance of a Peace Observation Subcommis- 
sion for the Balkans, ready to send observers to any 
troubled part of that area when desired, should be able to 
alert the world to dangers to peace should they arise in 
that area. 


Appendix 2 


Statement by Benjamin V. Cohen in Ad Hoc Political 
Committee on November 20, 1951 


This is the fifth time that the Greek case has come be- 
fore the General Assembly. The United Nations may take 
great pride in what it has done to preserve the political 
independence and territorial integrity of Greece. Since 
1949 there has been a marked improvement in the situation 
along the Greek frontiers and that progress has been 
maintained. Although border incidents continue to oc- 
cur, they are significantly reduced in scope and importance. 

The Greek people and the Greek National Army have 
borne the major burden of freeing Greece from guerrilla 
warfare carried on against her with the active support 
and assistance of her Cominform neighbors. The United 
Nations and its Special Committee on the Balkans have 
steadfastly maintained that vigilance along the Greek 
frontiers. United Nations vigilange has been an impor- 
tant and powerful factor in deterring would-be aggressors 
against Greece from enlarging the scope of their hostile 
activities against that country. 

The improvement of the situation along the northern 
Greek frontiers in the last 2 years, and especially the 
improvement in Greek-Yugoslav relations—in line with 
recommendations of the General Assembly—have per- 
mitted Greece to devote more of her energy and resources 
to binding up of her wounds and laying the foundations 
for a more stable and secure existence for her people. 

Meanwhile, the character of the threat to Greece has 
changed substantially, as is brought out in the report of 
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the Special Committee. Such threat as remains is now 
part of general tension in the Balkan area. The change 
is reflected in the use by the Cominform in the Balkans 
of familiar subversive techniques, political and economic 
pressures, and attempted intimidation. It is difficult to 
say in what precise part of the Balkans the more general 
threat now prevailing might flare into danger of major 
importance. For the moment Greece may be less imme- 
diately threatened by aggression than before. But she 
remains, with others, exposed to the more general threat 
of aggression in the Balkans which might be directed at 
any point at any time as may be dictated by Cominform 
strategy. 

The United States has been deeply interested in the 
welfare and freedom of the Greek people and has gen- 
erously helped the Greek people to maintain their freedom. 
Unscos by its presence in Greece, and by its persistent 
watchfulness and reporting, has helped materially to re- 
duce the likelihood of an early renewal of externally sup- 
ported guerrilla warfare in Greece. It has set before the 
world the true picture of relations between Greece and 
the states to the North, including states of Central and 
Eastern Europe, and has convincingly disproved the re- 
peated propaganda charges accusing Greece of planning 
some kind of aggression against her neighbors. UNscos 
has by its work made a significant contribution to the 
preservation of world peace and security. 

The United States delegation agrees with the delega- 
tion of Greece that it is now appropriate to bring the 
work of Unscos to a close. It is a body which, with its 
observers, deserves the high praise and gratitude of all 
peace-loving members of the world community. The possi- 
bility, I might say probability, that Unscos’s work would 
soon be concluded was foreshadowed in last year’s Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution on the Greek question. At the 
same time, it would be rash, in light of present inter- 
national tension and, in particular in the tension in the 
Balkan area, for the United Nations to assume that no 
further watchfulness over that area, or machinery avail- 
able to conduct on the spot observation are needed. This 
point is well brought out in the fourth recommendation 
contained in the report of the Special Committee of August 
15, 1951, to the General Assembly. 

The United Nations would, in our judgment, be well 
advised to make specific provision at this time for the in- 
stant renewal of observation anywhere in the Balkans, 
on the request of any state or states concerned, and within 
the territory of states consenting thereto. Last year the 
General Assembly established, under its Uniting for Peace 
Resolution, a Peace Observation Commission whose func- 
tion it is to observe and report on situations of inter- 
national tension the continuance of which is likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. The present state of affairs in the Balkans, as 
the United States sees it, is just such a situation of ten- 
sion. It would be logical and prudent for the General 
Assembly to bring into play the constructive influence 
toward peace which the Peace Observation Commission 
can bring to bear in terms of the present Balkan picture, 
of which the Greek situation is a part. 

The United States believes that the best means of doing 
this is to authorize the creation of a small subcommission 
of the Peace Observation Commission which would be 
authqrized to provide United Nations observers for areas 
of tension in the Balkans when so requested by any state 
or states directly concerned. Observation, if called for, as 
I have already suggested, would take place only within 
the territories of states prepared to admit the observers. 
Such a subcommittee could sit at the United Nations 
Headquarters with authority to visit and travel in those 
areas in which observation might be requested. The sub- 
committee should be authorized to consider data sub- 
mitted to it by its members or observers, and to make 
such reports to the Peace Observation Commission and 
the Secretary-General, for the information of member 
states, as it might deem necessary. In this way, the 
United Nations would have ready for immediate service a 
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body equipped to observe and report on any situation 
involving a threat to peace in the Balkans which might 
be called to its attention by states in that area. 

We certainly do not wish to invite the renewal of ag- 
gressive action against Greece or against other Balkan 
countries. We hope it will not occur. But we should 
be ready in advance, if aggression or major threat of 
aggression occurs, to focus the spotlight of informed world 
opinion on the true facts of the situation. The United 
States believes that this can best be done by action by the 
General Assembly providing for the kind of subcommis- 
sion of the Peace Observation Commission which I have 
just described. Such a body would maintain itself in 
readiness instantly to send out observers to the field at the 
request of one or more Balkan states, without need for 
further action by the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, or the Interim Committee. 

The United States would like to feel that it will not be 
necessary for any Balkan state to apply for the observa- 
tion services which the proposed new body could render. 
Nevertheless, we believe that the changed character of 
the threats to Greece which are now clearly but part of 
the broader situation of tension prevailing in the Balkans, 
makes the establishment of such a body advisable. Ac- 
cordingly, the United States has joined with the delega- 
tions of the United Kingdom, Greece, France, and Mexico 
in presenting a draft resolution along the lines which I 
have just outlined. We urge other members of the Com- 
mittee to support this resolution whose only purpose and 
only justification is the cause of peace. 


Appendix 3 


Resolutions on Discontinuance of Special Committee and 
Establishment of Balkan Subcommission 


U.N. doe. A/1984 
Adopted December 7, 1951 


A. 


The General Assembly, 

HAVING CONSIDERED the report of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans, 

1. Approves the said report; 

2. Erpresses its deep appreciation of the invaluable 
services rendered for the preservation of peace and 
security in the Balkans by the members of the Special 
Committee ; 

38. Expresses its warm gratitude for the gallantry with 
which the observers of the Special Committee have car- 
ried out their difficult and dangerous task; 

4. Decides to discontinue the Special Committee within 
sixty days after the adoption of the present resolution. 


B. 

The General Assembly, 

RECALLING its resolution 377 (V) (Uniting for peace), 
part A, section B establishing a Peace Observation Com- 
mission which could observe and report on the situation 
in any area where there exists international tension, the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, 

CONSIDERING that the situation in the Balkans may 
require prompt establishment of observation as contem- 
plated in resolution 377 (V), part A, section B, 

RESOLVES to request the Peace Observation Commission 
to establish a Balkan sub-commission, composed of not 
less than three nor more than five members, with its seat 
at the United Nations Headquarters, with authority: 

(a) To despatch such observers as it may deem neces- 
sary to any area of international tension in the Balkans 
on the request of any State or States concerned, but only 
to the territory of States consenting thereto; 

(b) To visit, if it deems necessary, any area in which 
observation requested under paragraph (a) is being con- 
ducted ; 

(c) To consider such data as may be submitted to it 
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by its members or observers, and to make such reports as 
it deems necessary to the Peace Observation Commission 
and to the Secretary-General for the information of 
Member States. 


Appendix 4 


Resolution on Repatriation of Greek Children 


U.N. doc. A/2104 
Adopted February 2, 1952 


The General Assembly, 

VIEWING WITH CONCERN the reports of the International 
Committee of the "ed Cross, the League of Red Cross 
Societies and the Secretary-General, and in particular the 
fact that, with the exception of Yugoslavia, none of the 
countries harbouring Greek children has yet taken the 
necessary steps to enable the Greek children to return to 
their homes, as provided for in resolution 193 C (III) of 
27 November 1948 and the subsequent resolutions of the 
General Assembly on the matter, 

RECOGNIZING that the United Nations must continue its 
efforts, from a humanitarian point of view, to enable the 
Greek children to return to their homes, 

NoTINnG the report of the Standing Committee on the 
Repatriation of Greek children that of the governments 
invited to send representatives to enter into consultations 
with the Standing Committee on the problem during the 
present session of the General Assembly, only one has 
actually participated in the consultations, 

1. Thanks the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies, the Standing 
Committee on the Repatriation of Greek children and the 
Secretary-General for their efforts to give effect to General 
— resolutions 193 C (III), 288 B (IV) and 382 C 
(V); 

2. Notes with satisfaction that a further group of Greek 
children has been repatriated from Yugoslavia ; 

3. Expresses the hope that it will be possible to make 
rapid progress with the repatriation of the Greek children 
in Czechoslovakia ; 

4. Deeply regrets that all the other States harbouring 
Greek children have declined to enter into consultations 
with the Standing Committee with a view to giving effect 
to the resolutions of the General Assembly on the matter; 

5. Considers that the technical and other grounds ad- 
vanced by those countries harbouring Greek children 
which have declined to co-operate fully in the solution of 
the problem are not insurmountable or such as to con- 
stitute a reason for further delay in permitting the return 
of children in respect of whom requests for repatriation 
have been submitted and verified by the international Red 
Cross organizations ; 

6. Urges all countries harbouring Greek children to 
take steps to facilitate the early return of the children 
to their homes; 

7. Decides to continue the Standing Committee with 
the terms of reference previously laid down; 

8. Requests the International Committee of the Red 
Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies to continue 
their work for this humanitarian purpose; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General to report from time 
to time to Member States on the progress made in the 
implementation of the present resolution, and requests 
the international Red Cross organizations and the Secre- 
tary-General to submit reports on the progress achieved 
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before the seventh regular session of the General Assembly 
is convened. 


Appendix 5 


Resolution of Peace Observation Commission 
Establishing Balkan Subcommission 

U.N. doc. A/CN.7/6 

Adopted January 23, 1952 

The Peace Observation Commission, 

TAKING NOTE of resolution A/L.1 adopted at the 351st 
meeting of the General Assembly on 7 December 1951, 

ESTABLISHES a Balkan Sub-Commission which for the 
calendar year of 1952 shall be composed of five members 
namely Colombia, France, Pakistan, Sweden, and the 
United States ef America, with its seat at the United 
Nations Headquarters, with authority: 

(a) To dispatch such observers as it may deem neces- 
sary to any area of international tension in the Balkans 
on the request of any State or States concerned; but only 
to the territory of States consenting thereto; 

(b) To visit, if it deems necessary, any area in which 
observation requested under sub-paragraph (a) above is 
being conducted ; 

(c) To consider such data as may be submitted to it 
by its members or observers and to make such reports as 
it deems necessary to the Peace Observation Commission 
and to the Secretary-General for the information of Mem- 
ber States ; 

Requests the Secretary-General to provide the necessary 
staff and facilities. 


Appendix 6 


Resolution of Balkan Subcommission 


U.N. doc. A/CN.7.SC.1/2 
Adopted January 31, 1952 

The Balkan Sub-Commission, 

TAKING NOTE of the request dated 23 January 1952 from 
the Government of Greece for the immediate dispatch of 
observers to the frontier areas of Greece, 

1. Decides to conduct observation in the frontier areas 
of Greece within the terms of reference laid down by 
General Assembly resolution A/L.1 of 7 December 1951, 
and, pending further evaluation of the requirements of 
such observation ; 

2. Invites the Governments of Colombia, France, Pakis- 
tan, Sweden and the United States of America each to 
make available to the Sub-Commission one observer and 
the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland to make available one observer to 
serve as principal observer, utilizing where desired in- 
dividuals listed in the Panel of Field Observers envisaged 
in General Assembly resolution 297B(IV) ; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to make the necessary 
arrangements to continue the services of six of the United 
Nations observers presently available in Greece, who shall 
observe until the arrival in Greece of the observers desig- 
nated under paragraph 2 or until the Sub-Commission 
makes alternative arrangements; 

4. Instructs the principal observer to submit to the Sub- 
Commission periodic reports and any special reports which 
he may deem necessary ; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the neces- 
sary staff and facilities to the observer group. 
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Greece and Turkey Deposit 
instruments of Accession to NATO 
{Released to the press February 18] 


On February 18, 1952, Ambassador Feridun C. 
Erkin of Turkey and Ambassador Athanase G. 
Politis of Greece deposited with the Government 
of the United States of America the instruments 
of accession by their respective Governments to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. These instruments 
were deposited with the U.S. Government in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of article 10 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty and of article I of the pro- 
tocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the accession 
of Greece and Turkey. The protocol entered into 
force on February 15, 1952. The North Atlantic 
Treaty entered into force for Greece and Turkey 
on February 18, 1952. 

Following are the texts of statements made on 
February 18 at the ceremony for deposit of the 
Greek and Turkish instruments of accession: 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 


I am pleased to represent my Government as 
depositary of the North Atlantic Treaty and of the 
protocol in accepting the instruments of accession 
of Greece and Turkey to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The devotion which these two countries 
have manifested to the principle of collective se- 
curity is well known to us all. I am confident 
that through their accession to the Treaty a sig- 
nificant contribution will be made to the greater 
effectiveness of the collective-defense system which 
has been created under the Treaty, thus enhancing 
the security of the Naro countries among which 
they are now numbered, as well as the rest of the 
free world. 

Speaking on behalf of the United States as a 
Nato member, I heartily welcome these two coun- 
tries as fellow members in an organization which 
provides the framework for constructive and fruit- 
ful cooperation between all of the members, hav- 
ing as its objective the preservation of world peace 


and security. 


Statement by Ambassador Feridun C. Erkin of 
Turkey 


I am very happy to hand over to you an instru- 
ment of the accession of Turkey to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

As you know, since the beginning I have been 
very closely associated with this work which 
brought us to the happy end we are witnessing. 
We know that the negotiations have been very 
long, very difficult, very complicated. But they 
have been conducted on both sides on the basis of 
a perfect friendship and mutual trust. 

The Turkish people will never forget the cen- 
tral part which has been played by the American 
people and the American Government in initiat- 
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ing the invitation which has been addressed to my 
country to join the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. In fact, this invitation has consti- 
tuted a climax of such friendly consideration and 
moral support as the military-aid program and 
economic aid. 

The Turkish people are very happy to join to- 
day on a legal and formal basis the defense sys- 
tem to which they always belonged virtually and 
spiritually. The North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation has been created under the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter which has been signed 
and ratified by the overwhelming majority of the 
countries. Therefore, the Treaty constitutes in- 
ternational law and nobody is entitled to raise any 
objection to the system itself nor to the accession of 
Turkey. I am quite certain that the ties of 
friendship and cooperation already very close be- 
tween Turkey and the other members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization will constitute a 
fruitful alliance. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall always treas- 
ure my close association to the negotiations as the 
finest and most pleasant recollections of my whole 
diplomatic career. 


Statement by Ambassador Athanase G. Politis of 
Greece 


It is with deep feelings of honor and satisfac- 
tion that I deposited with the United States Gov- 
ernment this instrument of accession of Greece to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. I am sure to express 
the sentiment of the Royal Greek Government and 
the entire Greek Nation if I say that the Greeks 
are fully aware of the obligations arising from 
this Treaty and that they are determined to the 
last to live up to these obligations. 

The Greek Nation will never forget the impor- 
tant part which the United States took in the ne- 
gotiations which ended with the ceremony of to- 
day. I ask you, Mr. Secretary, to convey to the 
United States Government the sincere thanks of 
the Royal Greek Government and of the entire 
Greek Nation for their untiring endeavours. May 
I also ask you to express to the other member Gov- 
ernments the thanks of my Government. 


Expanded Point Four Agreement 
With Jordan 
[Released to the press February 16] 


Plans for a greatly expanded Point Four Pro- 
gram in Jordan to aid that country in its economic 
development were embodied by a program agree- 
ment signed on February 12, 1952, in Amman 
between the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and 
the U.S. Government, the Department of State 
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announced on February 16. The United States 
Minister to Jordan, Gerald A. Drew, and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Jordan, Tawfiq 
Pasha Abul Huda, signed the agreement for their 
respective governments. 

Under the new agreement, the United States 
will contribute $2,780,000 and Jordan over 
$1,000,000 (in dinars) to a joint fund for the 
operation of the Point Four Program of economic 
development. The new agreement supplements 
the general agreement for Point Four cooperation 
between the two countries which was signed 
February 27, 1951.1 

The — in Jordan calls for increasing 
agricultural production to feed the increased 
population, improving health and sanitation con- 
ditions, developing water resources, improving the 
education system, making effective use of under- 
developed mineral resources, organizing process- 
ing plants for raw materials, and improving 
transportation. 

Because of the nature and magnitude of the 
Point Four Program in Jordan and the fields in 
which it will operate, a special organizational 
structure is provided for in the program agree- 
ment. This will involve the establishment of co- 
operative departments in appropriate ministries 
of the Jordanian Government poe the lines of 
those originated by the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs in 1942 as administrative devices for 
United States technical cooperation with the 
governments of the American Republics. 

These departments will provide an effective 
means for the joint participation of American and 
Jordanian technicians in planning and executing 
the action programs. Each will be a_ special 
bureau in the ministry having jurisdiction over 
the particular agriculture, health, education, or 
water-resources projects. 

The basic problem underlying all others in Jor- 
dan is the inadequate supply of water. Water- 
resources development will be the most important 
single activity of the Point Four Program. Irri- 
gation projects will increase the acreage of land 
under cultivation. Underground water supplies 
will be developed and the restoration of ancient 
reservoirs will be continued. The cleaning out of 
a number of these cisterns, which have been filled 
with sand and silt during the centuries, was 
started last year. 

The agricultural program will include the de- 
velopment of an extension and demonstration serv- 
ice, the production and distribution of better seed 
and planting stocks, and the improvement of poul- 
try and livestock. 

The health and sanitation program will be 
aimed at reducing the incidence of such prevent- 
able diseases as malaria, trachoma, tuberculosis, 
and dysenteries. Work on the establishment of a 
central government laboratory is already under 
way. The laboratory will serve not only the in- 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 26, 1951, p. 500. 
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terests of the health program, but will also be used 
for agricultural research. 

The educational program will include rural 
primary education and teacher training, voca- 
tional education, a teacher-training institute for 
women, and the expansion of the facilities of the 
agricultural school. 

Under the director of technical cooperation to 
be appointed in Jordan, there will be a staff of 
American technicians in the field of agriculture, 
health and sanitation, water-resources develop- 
ment, education, mineral and industrial develop- 
ment, and census organization. 

In addition to the sending of American tech- 
nicians to Jordan, the program agreement 
provides for the training of. Jordanians in the 
United States in order to develop a group of 
trained people in the various technical fields. 

The contributions the Jordanian Government 
will make to the joint funds in local currency will 
be counterpart funds generated by the sale of the 
shipment of wheat made available in accordance 
with the economic agreement signed by the two 
governments on December 20, 1951.? The ship- 
ment of wheat was financed under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951, as part of the program of 
technical and economic cooperation in the Near 
East, and was carried out because of the serious 
food shortage in Jordan caused by failure of the 
1951 wheat crop. 


Appointment of U.S. Members 
To Caribbean Commission 
[Released to the press February 18] 


The President announced on February 18 the 
appointment of two commissioners to the U.S. 
section of the Caribbean Commission for a period 
of 2 years—Senator Luis Negrén Lépez who suc- 
ceeds former Governor Jestis T. Piero, and Sol 
Luis Descartes who succeeds Rafael Pico. In ac- 
cepting the resignations of Governor Pinero and 
Mr. Picé, the President spoke of their outstand- 
ing contributions to the work of the Caribbean 
Commission, of their interest in the people, and 
understanding of conditions of the Caribbean area 
which gave impetus to their enthusiasm for 
creative action in the work of the Caribbean Com- 
mission. The Caribbean Commission is an ad- 
visory and consultative body on economic and 
social matters to the Governments of France, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, and their 15 non-self-governing territories 
in the Caribbean. 

Senator Negrén Lopez is one of the most dis- 
tinguished legislative leaders and lawyers in 
Puerto Rico. He is Vice President of the Puerto 
Rican Senate and leader of the majority party. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 14, 1952, p. 48. 
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He served as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Puerto Rico from 1940-44 and as a 
Senator from 1944 to the present. Mr. Descartes 
is Treasurer of the Government of Puerto Rico 
and has been associated with that Government 
since 1934 in the fields of agriculture, economics, 
and industry. Mr. Descartes is at present chair- 
man of the Caribbean Research Council, an 





auxiliary body of the Commission, and has served 
as an adviser to several international conferences. 

Other members of the U.S. section of the Carib- 
bean Commission are Ward M. Canaday, 
President of Willys-Overland Corporation, Co- 
Chairman; and Alonzo G. Moron, a native of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, President of 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


U.S. Signs Military Assistance Agreements with Ecuador and Peru 


The Departments of State and Defense have 
announced the signing of bilateral military assist- 
ance agreements with the Governments of Ecuador 
and Peru. 

The agreement with Ecuador was signed at 
Quito on February 20 on behalf of the United 
States by Paul C. Daniels, Ambassador to Ecua- 
dor, and on behalf of Ecuador by Neftali Ponce, 
Foreign Minister of Ecuador. 

The agreement with Peru was signed at Lima on 
February 22 on behalf of the United States by 
Harold H. Tittmann, Jr., Ambassador to Peru, 
and on behalf of Peru by Manuel C. Gallagher, 
Foreign Minister of Peru. 

The Military Assistance Agreements just signed 
are consistent with, and conform to, inter-Ameri- 
can instruments already in effect, such as the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
(the Rio Treaty), the resolution on Inter-Ameri- 
can Military Cooperation approved at the Wash- 
ington Meeting of Foreign Ministers of 1951, and 
the continuous planning of the Inter-American 
Defense Board. 

Negotiations for similar agreements, involving 
the provision of military-grant aid by the United 
States to promote the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, are in progress with certain other 
American Republics. These negotiations were 
initiated under the program of military-grant aid 
for Latin America, authorized in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951. The program to be carried 
out will assist in the development of the capabil- 
ities of the countries concerned to join in per- 
forming missions important to the security of all 
the American Republics. Such agreements illus- 
trate the spirit of cooperation prevailing among 
the American Republics which makes it possible 
for them to concentrate, through self-help and 
mutual aid, upon increasing their ability to con- 
tribute to the collective defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, and, by serving as a deterrent to 
potential aggressors, contribute to the maintenance 
of world peace. 
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TEXT OF AGREEMENT WITH ECUADOR! 


The Governments of the United States of America and 
of the Republic of Ecuador: 

Conscious of their pledges under the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance and other international 
instruments to assist any American State subjected to an 
armed attack and to act together for the common defense 
and for the maintenance of the peace and security of the 
Western Hemisphere; 

Desiring to foster international peace and security 
within the framework of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions through measures which will further the ability of 
nations dedicated to the purposes and principles of the 
Charter to participate effectively in arrangements for 
individual and collective self-defense in support of those 
purposes and principles; 

Reaffirming their determination to give their full coop- 
eration to the efforts to provide the United Nations with 
armed forces as contemplated by the Charter and to obtain 
agreement on universal regulations and reduction of arma- 
ments under adequate guarantee against violation; 

Taking into consideration the support that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America has brought to these 
principles by enacting the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949, as amended, and the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
which provide for the furnishing of military assistance to 
nations which have joined with it in collective security 
arrangements ; 

Desiring to set forth the conditions which will govern 
the furnishing of such assistance by one contracting Gov- 
ernment to the other; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


1. Each Government will make or continue to make 
available to the other, and to such additional governments 
as the parties hereto may in each case agree upon, such 
equipment, materials, services, or other military assistance 
as the Government furnishing such assistance may au- 
thorize and in accordance with such terms and conditions 
as may be agreed. The furnishing of any such assistance 
as may be authorized by either party hereto shall be con- 
sistent with the Charter of the United Nations. Such 
assistance shall be so designed as to promote the defense 
and maintain the peace of the Western Hemisphere and 
be in accordance with defense plans under which both 
Governments will participate in missions important to the 
defense and the maintenance of the peace of the Western 





1For text of similar agreement with Peru, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 139 of Feb. 22. 
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Hemisphere. Assistance made available by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America pursuant to this 
Agreement will be furnished under the provisions, and 
subject to all the terms, conditions and termination pro- 
visions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, acts amendatory and sup- 
plementary thereto and appropriation acts thereunder. 
The two Governments will, from time to time, negotiate 
detailed arrangements necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this paragraph. 

2. The Government of Ecuador undertakes to make 
effective use of assistance received from the Government 
of the United States of America pursuant to this Agree- 
ment for the purpose of implementing defense plans, ac- 
cepted by the two Governments, under which the two 
Governments will participate in missions important to 
the defense and the maintenance of the peace of the 
Western Hemisphere, and will not, without the prior 
agreement of the Government of the United States of 
America, devote such assistance to purposes other than 
those for which it was furnished. 

3. Arrangements will be entered into under which equip- 
ment and materials furnished pursuant to this Agreement 
and no longer required for the purposes for which it was 
originally made available (except equipment and mate- 
rials furnished under terms requiring reimbursement) will 
be returned to the Government which furnished such as- 
sistance for appropriate disposition. 

4. In the common security interest of both Governments, 
the Government of Ecuador undertakes not to transfer 
to any person not an officer or agent of such Government, 
or to any other Government, title to or possession of any 
equipment, materials, or services furnished to it by the 
Government of the United States of America under this 
Agreement, without the prior agreement of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 

5. The two Governments will establish procedures 
whereby the Government of Ecuador will so deposit, seg- 
regate, or assure title to all funds allocated to or derived 
from any program of assistance undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America so that such 
funds shall not be subject to garnishment, attachment, 
seizure or other legal process by any person, firm, 
agency, corporation, organization or government, when in 
the opinion of the Government of the United States of 
America any such legal process would interfere with the 
attainment of the objectives of the said program of 
assistance. 

6. Each Government will take such security measures 
as may be agreed in each case between the two Govern- 
ments in order to prevent the disclosure or compromise of 
classified military articles, services or information fur- 
nished by the other Government pursuant to this Agree- 
ment. 


ARTICLE II 


Each Government will take appropriate measures con- 
sistent with security to keep the public informed of oper- 
ations under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE III 


The two Governments will, upon request of either of 
them, negotiate appropriate arrangements between them 
to provide for the availability of patent licenses and tech- 
nical information required in furtherance of the objectives 
of this Agreement. In these negotiations consideration 
shall be given to the inclusion of an undertaking whereby 
each Government will assume the responsibility for all 
claims of its nationals arising under such arrangements, 
and such claims arising in its jurisdiction of nationals of 
any country not a party to this Agreement. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. The Government of Ecuador undertakes to make 
available to the Government of the United States of 
America local currency in sucres in an amount to be agreed 
for the use of the latter Government for its administrative 
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and operating expenditures in connection with carrying 
out the purposes of the Mutual Security Act. 

The two Governments will forthwith initiate discussions 
with a view to determining the amount of such local cur- 
rency in sucres and to agreeing upon arrangements for 
the furnishing of such local currency. 

2. The Government of Ecuador will, except as other- 
wise agreed, grant duty-free treatment and exemption 
from internal taxation upon importation or exportation 
to products, property, materials, or equipment imported 
into its territory in connection with this Agreement or 
any similar agreement between the United States of 
America and any other country receiving military 
assistance. 

ARTICLE V 


1. The Government of Ecuador agrees to receive per- 
sonnel of the Government of the United States of America 
who will discharge responsibilities of the latter Govern- 
ment in connection with the implementation of this Agree- 
ment. Such personnel will be accorded facilities to ob- 
serve the progress of assistance furnished pursuant to 
this Agreement. Such personnel who are nationals of 
the United States of America, including personnel tempo- 
rarily assigned, will, in their relations with the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador, operate as a part of the Embassy of the 
United States under the direction and control of the 
Chief of the Diplomatic Mission, and shall be accorded 
all privileges and immunities conferred by international 
custom to Embassy personnel of corresponding rank. 
Privileges and courtesies incident to diplomatic status, 
such as diplomatic automobile license plates, inclusion on 
the “diplomatic list”, and social courtesies may be waived 
by the Government of the United States of America for 
its personnel other than the senior military member and 
the senior Army, Navy and Air Force officer and their 
respective immediate deputies. 

2. The two Governments will negotiate arrangements 
for classification of personnel and for appropriate notifi- 
cation thereof to the Government of Ecuador. 

3. The Government of Ecuador shall grant, upon re- 
quest of the Chief of the Diplomatic Mission of the United 
States of America, exemption from customs duties on 
articles imported for the personal use of such personnel 
and of members of their families. 


ARTICLE VI 


Existing arrangements relating to Armed Forces mis- 
sions of the United States of America established under 
other instruments are not affected by this Agreement and 
will remain in full force. 


ARTICLE VII 


In conformity with the principle of mutual aid, under 
which the two Governments have agreed as provided in 
Article I, to furnish assistance to each other, the Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador agrees to facilitate the production 
and transfer to the Government of the United States of 
America for such period of time, in such quantities and 
upon such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon 
of raw and semi-processed strategic materials required 
by the United States of America as a result of deficiencies 
or potential deficiencies in its own resources, and which 
may be available in Ecuador. Arrangements for such 
transfers shall give due regard to reasonable requirements 
for domestic use and commercial export of Ecuador. 


ARTICLE VIII 


In the interest of their mutual security, the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador will cooperate with the Government of 
the United States of America in measures designed to 
control trade with nations which threaten the security 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


ARTICLE IX 


The Government of Ecuador, reaffirming its determina- 
tion to join in promoting international understanding and 
good will and maintaining world peace, and to take such 
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action as may be mutually agreed upon to eliminate causes 
of international tension, agrees to fulfill the military obli- 
gations which it has assumed under multilateral or bi- 
lateral agreements or treaties to which the United States 
is a party; to make, consistent with its political and 
economic stability, the full contribution permitted by its 
manpower, resources, facilities, and general economic con- 
ditions to the development and maintenance of its own 
defensive strength and the defensive strength of the 
free world; and to take all reasonable measures which 
may be needed to develop its defense capacities. 


ARTICLE X 


Whereas this Agreement has been negotiated and con- 
cluded on the basis that the Government of the United 
States of America will extend to the other party thereto 
the benefits of any provision in a similar agreement con- 
cluded by the Government of the United States of America 
with any other American Republic, it is understood that 
the Government of the United States of America will 
interpose no objection to amending this Agreement in 
order that its provisions may conform, in whole or in 
part, to the corresponding provisions of any similar Mili- 
tary Assistance Agreement, or agreements amendatory 
thereto, concluded with an American Republic. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force on the date 
of signature, and shall continue in force until one year 
after the receipt by either party of written notice of the 
intention of the other party to terminate it, except that 
the provisions of Article I, paragraphs 2 and 4 and agree- 
ments made pursuant to the provisions of Article I, para- 
graphs 3, 5 and 6 and of Article III shall remain in force 
unless otherwise agreed by the two Governments. 

2. The two Governments shall, upon the request of 
either of them, consult regarding any matter relating to 
the application or amendment of this Agreement. 

3. This Agreement shall be registered with the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Spanish languages, 
both equally authentic, at Quito, this twentieth day of 
February, 1952. 


U.S.-Canadian Agreement 
On Great Lakes Safety 


[Released to the press February 21] 


An Agreement between the United States and 
Canada for the Promotion of Safety on the Great 
Lakes by Means of Radio was signed at Ottawa 
on February 21. Stanley Woodward, American 
Ambassador to Canada, and Commissioner Ed- 
ward M. Webster, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, signed the agreement on behalf of the 
United States. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 
Transport, signed on behalf of Canada. 

The need for such an agreement has long been 
recognized. The Congress in Public Law No. 97 
(75th Cong.), approved May 20, 1937, directed the 
Federal Communications Commission to study the 
problem of safety on the Great Lakes. The con- 
gressional committees considering this subject also 
expressed the hope and expectation that the De- 
partment of State would insure that any action 
taken by the United States affecting radio on 
ships on the Great Lakes would be worked out 
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in agreement with Canada. The Commission 
made its report to Congress on December 16, 1940. 
Subsequently discussions were held with interested 
shipping and communications companies operat- 
ing on the Great Lakes and with Canadian 
authorities. 

The project had to be postponed during the war 
years and work on it was not resumed until early 
1950. The present agreement has been coordinated 
with all interested industry and government or- 
ganizations and is the result of negotiations be- 
tween United States and Canadian authorities 
which were held at Ottawa in May 1951. 

The agreement is effective on the Great Lakes 
and their navigable connecting tributary waters 
as far east as Montreal. It provides for the au- 
thorized use of radiotelephony as a means of com- 
munication of distress signals for shipping on the 
Great Lakes with the distress frequency (2182 kc) 
and the present working frequencies being con- 
tinued. It further agrees on the need for making 
compulsory the carriage of radiotelephone equip- 
ment on all Lake shipping of 500 gross tons and 
over and on all passenger-carrying vessels over 65 
feet in length. All such vessels and all shore sta- 
tions would be required to maintain constant lis- 
tening watch on the distress-calling frequency. 

The agreement must be ratified by each Govern- 
ment and will come into force 2 years after the 
date on which the instruments of ratification are 
exchanged. 


Commendation for Overseas 
Information Program 
[Released to the press February 15] 


Increasing effectiveness of the Department of 
State’s overseas information program is noted by 
the United States Advisory Commission on In- 
formation in its fifth report to the Congress made 
public on February 15. 

The Commission, made up of outstanding lead- 
ers in private industry, stated in an over-all con- 
clusion regarding international information activ- 
ities that “the program has increased considerably 
its effectiveness but—constant and continuing ef- 
fort will be required to achieve its full potential.” 

Commenting on the new International Infor- 
mation Administration, the Advisory Commission 
noted it “long has favored more strength and 
flexibility in the organization of the information 
work,” and consequently has favored the estab- 
lishment of a semiautonomous agency. 

In an appendix to the report, the Commission 
notes that its own activities have been considerably 
augmented and improved through the establish- 
ment of four advisory committees in the major 
media fields of information, i. e., press and publi- 
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cations, radio, motion pictures and general busi- 

ness, giving attention to more detailed matters 

than that included in the work of the Commission. 

The members of these committees are outstanding 

= in the appropriate fields of private in- 
ustry. 

The report is signed by Erwin Canham, Chair- 
man and Editor of the Christian Science Monitor ; 
Philip D. Reed, Chairman of the Board of the 
General Electric Company; Mark A. May, Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University; and Ben Hibbs, Editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 'The fifth member of the Com- 
mission, Justin Miller, Chairman of the Board 
of the National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, did not sign the report. He 
is on leave of absence from the Commission since 
his appointment as Chairman of the Salary Sta- 
bilization Board on November 8, 1951. 


Export-Import Bank Grants 
Cotton Credits 


Japan 


The Export-Import Bank of February 21 
announced that arrangements have been completed 
for the operation of a credit of $40,000,000 for the 
purchase and export of cotton to Japan recently 
authorized by the Export-Import Bank. 

The credit bearing interest at 2.75 percent per 
annum and repayable in 15 months is extended to 
the Bank of Japan, which will use Japanese com- 
mercial banks in the capacity of agent. The Japa- 
nese commercial banks will in turn utilize the 
services of U.S. commercial banks. The Bank of 
Japan has designated for this purpose the follow- 
ing U.S. commercial banks: 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 

Bankers Trust Company 

The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 

First National Bank of Chicago 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

Irving Trust Company 

Manufacturers Trust Company 

The National City Bank of New York 

J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 

Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company 


The credit is to be used to finance the purchase of 
raw cotton, excluding spinnable waste, which has 
been purchased under contract entered into subse- 
quent to December 21, 1951, and shipped subse- 
quent to the date of the contract. The purchases 
and shipments are to be made in the customary 
manner with the order being placed by the textile 
mills in Japan or their agents with U.S. shippers. 
Financing of purchases will be effected through 
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letters of credit under which 15 month drafts will 
be drawn on the Bank of Japan for the delivered 
value of the cotton. The letters of credit issued for 
— are to expire not later than June 15, 

52. 

All inquiries relating to other details of the 
operation of this credit should be addressed in 
due course by the American cotton shipper to his 
_ or banks in the United States or his agents in 

apan. 


Colombia 


The Export-Import Bank on February 21 an- 
nounced that arrangements have been completed 
with various United States commercial banks des- 
ignated by banks in Colombia under which the 
$20,000,000 credit by the Export-Import Bank to 
finance shipments of United States raw cotton 
to Colombia has been put into effect. 

The credit was extended to Colombian cotton 
spinners with the financial backing of the Colom- 
bian banks and the Banco de la Republica. 

The Colombian cotton spinners apply to au- 
thorized Colombian banks to open letters of credit, 
in favor of American cotton shippers. A letter 
of credit covers the delivered dollar cost of the 
cotton and provides for payment to the American 
shipper upon presentation of his draft drawn 
without recourse accompanied by complete ocean 
documents. The draft is drawn on a Colombian 
spinner. It carries a maturity of 15 months after 
date and bears interest at 2.75 percent per annum. 

Cotton eligible for financing is to be contracted 
for subsequent to dates of agreements between 
Colombian banks and the Export-Import Bank 
which vary from December 19, 1951, to January 
7, 1952, and the cotton is to be shipped subsequent 
to the date of the contract of sale. Letters of 
credit are to expire not later than October 15, 1952. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the following 
United States banks who are operating the credit: 


Bank of America . . . . San Francisco, California 

Bank of the Manhattan New York, New York 
Company. 

Bankers Trust Company. . New York, New York 

The Chase National Bank New York, New York 
of the City of New York. 

Chemical Bank and Trust New York, New York 
Company. 

First National Bank of Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago. 

Grace National Bank of New York, New York 
New York. 

Guaranty Trust Company New York, New York 


of New York. 
The Hanover Bank . . New York, New York 
Irving Trust Company . . New York, New York 


Manufacturers Trust Com- New York, New York 
pany. 
The New York Trust Com- 


pany. 

J. Henry Schroder Bank- 
ing Corporation. 

The Second National Bank Houston, Texas 
of Houston. 


New York, New York 
New York, New York 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Problems Affecting]North Pacific Fisheries 


TRIPARTITE FISHERIES CONFERENCE AT TOKYO, NOVEMBER 4—DECEMBER 14, 1951 


by William C. Herrington 


The Tripartite Fisheries Conference at Tokyo 
represented a vital step in a sequence of events 
which it is hoped will lead to the solution of old 
and persistent problems critical to the conserva- 
tion of some of the major fisheries of the North 
Pacific and to the good relations between the three 
countries which participated. The proposed In- 
ternational Convention for the High Seas Fisher- 
ies of the North Pacific Ocean, which was drafted 
at the Conference and recommended to the Gov- 
ernments of the United States of America, Canada, 
and Japan, is to be signed as soon as the Treaty 
of Peace with Japan comes into effect. This step 
will mark the culmination of efforts to obtain 
recognition of U.S. conservation programs and 
principles formulated by the fisheries interests of 
the Northwest and Alaska 30 years ago. 

Some of the largest fisheries of the United States 
lie in the North Pacific Ocean. Salmon and hali- 
but, the most important of these fisheries, were de- 
veloped many years ago; soon the strong market 
demand led to intensive exploitation which threat- 
ened the.continued productivity of these resources. 
Extensive research programs by the United States 
and, in the case of halibut and Fraser River salm- 
on, by the United States and Canada, determined 
measures required for maintaining the produc- 
tivity of these fisheries. Stringent conservation 
measures for a time limited the income of many 
of the fishermen and in some cases caused tempo- 
rary hardships, but this program in the long run 
served to maintain the resources at a high pro- 
ductive level and to give the fishermen security. 

In addition to encouraging the development of 
conservation programs, the U.S. Government and 
industry during this period were seeking accepta- 
ble methods of eliminating causes of friction be- 
tween U.S. fishermen and those from other coun- 
tries who desired to fish those waters. The high 
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level of productivity of these resources has made 
them extremely attractive to the fishermen of other 
countries. The high yields would make it profit- 
able for long-range fishing fleets from such coun- 
tries to operate in waters off U.S. coasts during 
the peak of the productive season, harvest a large 
share of the allowable yield, and then move on 
to other areas. Those who have had experience 
in the field of fishery conservation management 
and regulation have consistently argued that it. 
would be impossible to maintain stringent conser- 
vation programs for long should this threat de- 
velop into active participation. 

The highly productive conserved fisheries of the 
North Pacific have been increasingly subject to this 
threat as the result of improvements in boats, 





Related Materials on Fisheries 


“United States Policy on the High Seas”, an article 
by Walter M. Chapman, BuLLetIN of January 16, 
1949, page 67, comments on the goal at which the 
United States aims—to provide the possibility of 
management for each high-seas fishery in the 
world to the end that the population of fish upon 
which the fishery works will be kept at that level 
at which a maximum crop can be harvested year 
after year. 

“International Commission for Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries”, a report on the first meeting of the 
Commission by Edward Castleman, BULLETIN of 
June 11, 1951, page 954, reviews certain organ- 
izational questions and adopted rules of proce- 
dure, financial regulations, and fiscal and admin- 
istrative resolutions. 

“International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
ference, Washington, January 26 through Feb- 
ruary 8, 1949”, Documents and State Papers for 
March and April 1949, page 707, includes a text 
of the Final Act together with the International 
Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. 
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equipment, and techniques which now make long- 
range fishing more efficient and profitable. 


Fisheries and International Policy 


Since the latter stages of World War II, the 
US. fishing industry had hoped that limitations 
on Japanese fishing operations would be imposed 
as a condition of the Treaty of Peace. Various 
measures have been proposed, such as restricting 
Japanese fishing operations to the seas west of 
the International Date Line or to waters more than 
150 miles from our coast line. The Government of 
the United States, however, being concerned with 
all the varied interests of the fishing industry, pro- 
motion of international good will, rehabilitation 
of the Japanese economy, and maintenance of free- 
dom of access to the unutilized raw materials of 
the high seas, has found it impossible to fit such 
proposals into our over-all international policies. 

Some felt further that the proposals went be- 
yond what was required to meet the conditions 
necessary for encouraging the continued conserva- 
tion of our fully utilized and conserved fisheries, 
and would provide a dangerous precedent for fenc- 
ing off areas of the high seas. However, continued 
and intensive study was given this problem, with 
the result that during the spring and summer of 
1951 a new and promising approach was developed. 

The idea which provided the key to a final solu- 
tion was that the United States propose to Canada 
and Japan that in order to encourage the conserva- 
tion and full utilization of fishery resources the 
three countries should recognize and agree upon 
certain principles and conditions and voluntarily 
abstain from exploiting stocks of fish when these 
conditions were fulfilled. The principles provided 
that when any stock of fish 


(1) was being fully utilized so that more inten- 
sive fishing would not result in a substantial in- 
crease in yield which could be sustained year after 

ear, 
4 (2) was the subject of a conservation program 
involving limitations on exploitation or other reg- 
ulations for the purpose of maintaining or increas- 
ing its maximum sustained productivity, and 

(3) was the subject of an extensive research 
program for conservation purposes, 


then this situation should be recognized by any 
of the three countries which was not sharing and 
had not recently shared in the exploitation of this 
stock, and such countries should agree to continue 
to abstain from sharing in the exploitation, in 
order to encourage the continued conservation by 
the other country or countries. 

This idea was incorporated into a draft which 
also included proposals for cooperative research 
on joint fisheries and regulation when needed, ef- 
fective enforcement provisions, and a Commission 
to administer and supervise the provisions of the 
convention. Provision was made for a high de- 
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gree of flexibility to enable the Commission to 
andle both bilateral and trilateral problems and 
thus eliminate the necessity of negotiating addi- 
tional fishery treaties among the three nations as 
new problems developed. 

Because of the fact that some of the concepts 
involved in these proposals were new, it was nec- 
essary to explore their possibilities thoroughly and 
discuss their application with interested agencies 
of the U.S. Government and with the Department’s 
Advisory Committee from the Pacific Coast fishing 
industry. The proposals also were discussed with 
representatives of the Canadian Government. 


Agreement on Draft Proposals 


Agreement was finally reached on the proposals 
in July 1951, and the Governments of Canada and 
Japan were asked if they were ready to enter into 
negotiations for a fisheries treaty on this general 
basis. Both Governments answered in the affirma- 
tive, and the Government of Japan invited the 
United States and Canada to participate in a Tri- 
partite Fisheries Conference to convene at Tokyo 
early in November. Both the United States and 
Canada accepted. 

As to the reasons for holding the Tripartite 
Conference in Japan, a number of considerations 
were involved. The primary one was that some 
of the conservation proposals to be made by the 
U.S. delegation would be ideas new to the Japa- 
nese Government representatives, fishing indus- 
try, and public. It was essential for the ex- 
peditious consideration of these proposals that 
the Japanese negotiators be able to confer with 
the various groups and that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and fishing industry, standing behind 
the regular delegation, have an active part in all 
decisions in order to promote acceptance of the 
final results of the Conference. The course of 
the negotiations fully justified these conclusions. 

The U.S. delegation for the Tripartite Fisher- 
ies Conference was well qualified to represent the 
fisheries interests concerned with the proposed 
convention. The delegation included four ad- 
visers from the Pacific Saeed fishing industry and 
one from the fishery departments of the Pacific 
Coast State governments. The industry advisers 
were recommended by the Pacific Fisheries Con- 
ference, and all were members of the Department’s 
Pacific Coast Fisheries Advisory Committee. 

The other members of the delegation included 
the Special Assistant for Fisheries and Wildlife 
to the Under Secretary of State, the Assistant 
Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Interior Department, and the senior Foreign 
Affairs Officer from the Office of the Special 
Assistant. 

Canada was represented by her Minister, Dep- 
uty Minister, and two other representatives of 


For list of delegates, see BULLETIN of Nov. 12, 1951, 
p. 789. 
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the Ministry of Fisheries, a member of Parlia- 
ment, Canada’s diplomatic representative in 
Tokyo, and an adviser from the iohieg industry. 

Japan was represented by her Minister of Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, Vice Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Director General of the Fishery Agency, 
and a large delegation from the Diet, the Fishery 
Agency, and the fishing industry. 

The first week of the negotiations was taken 
up primarily by explaining and answering ques- 
tions with respect to the U.S. proposals. The 
second week was devoted to explanation and ques- 
tions with respect to the Japanese counterpro- 
posals. By the third week the respective positions 
of the three delegations had become fairly clear. 


Interests of the Three Powers 


All three countries wished to have a fisheries 
convention, but their reasons were diverse. The 
United States desired a convention to safeguard 
her major conservation programs in the North 
Pacific, to provide the facilities for friendly co- 
operative research and management of joint fish- 
eries not now covered by treaties, and to avoid 
the friction and ill will between U.S. fishermen 
and those of other countries which threatened to 
increase with the expansion of Japanese fishing 
operations. 

Canada was primarily concerned with safe- 
guarding her conservation programs without com- 
plicating or restricting her participation in the 
exploitation of stocks of fish along the adjacent 
coasts of the United States or complicating her 
ry fishery relations with the United States. She 

id not anticipate any joint fisheries with Japan 
for some time to come. Japan desired a fishery 
convention to satisfy the terms of article 9? of the 
Treaty of Peace, to show her willingness to co- 
operate with other countries in fishery conserva- 
tion programs, but above all to reiterate and 
strengthen her claim to the right of Japanese fish- 
ermen to exploit stocks of fish anywhere on the 
high seas. 

Each delegation had specific limits on what it 
could concede to the others. Beyond such limits 
each would have preferred to take its chances 
without a convention. The negotiations from the 
third week on provided a series of recurring crises 
as major issues were developed, hotly debated, 
and at last surmounted. Proposals and counter- 
proposals were drafted and redrafted in attempts 
to solve critical issues by changes in phraseology. 

Acceptance of proposals was not made easier 
by the fact that the convention under negotiation 
would establish a possible pattern for other fish- 
eries treaties between Japan and each of the other 


?“Japan will enter promptly into negotiations with the 
Allied Powers so desiring for the conclusion of bilateral 
and multilateral agreements providing for the regulation 
or limitation of fishing and the conservation and devel- 
opment of fisheries on the high seas.” 
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countries of Asia. Each proposal was thoroughly 
examined by the Japanese in the light of its poten- 
tial implication with respect to each of these coun- 
tries, for the Japanese believed with some justifica- 
tion that any concession or provision in the United 
States-Canada convention — be demanded by 
each of the other countries. Any slight infringe- 
ment on her free and equal access to the resources 
of the high seas, she feared, might be inflated by 
others until it became a hazard to her planned 
expansion of operations in the Western Pacific. 

Moreover, the U.S. delegation went to Tokyo 
with a set of proposals which had been drafted so 
tightly to get agreement among differing United 
States interests that there did not seem to be room 
for any further changes without losing needed 
support at home. Yet, to meet the Japanese and 
Canadian requirements and get an approved draft, 
it was necessary to dismember the US. draft al- 
most completely and then salvage the most essen- 
tial fragments and build a new structure. Without 
the advisers’ knowledge of the problem, represen- 
tation in the industry, and assistance in drafting 
and planning, it would not have been possible to 
proceed with the negotiations and have reasonable 
assurance that the completed draft would not be 
repudiated in the United States. 

The draft convention finally developed and rec- 
ommended to the three countries is a good one 
from the point of view of each country. The 
United States gets basic assurances with respect 
to the major conservation programs in the North 
Pacific and a mechanism for friendly handling of 
future problems arising between the United States 
and the other two countries. Japan gets recogni- 
tion of her historical interests, assurance that she 
can reenter fishing areas without friction with 
U.S. fishermen, a friendly means of handling fish- 
ery problems with the United States and Canada, 
and a convention which will help rather than 
handicap her in negotiating fishery treaties with 
other countries. Canada gets the reassurances she 
was seeking with respect both to her conservation 
programs and to her fishing operations along the 
adjacent coasts of the United States. 


© Mr. Herrington, author of the above article, is 
Special Assistant to the Under Secretary and 
served as chairman of the Tripartite Fisheries 
Conference. 


TEXTS OF DOCUMENTS 


On December 14, 1951, at the conclusion of the 
Tripartite Fisheries Conference, representatives 
of the United States, Canada, and Japan signed a 
document entitled “Resolutions and Request of the 
Tripartite Fisheries Conference.” Resolution I 
expressed the delegates’ gratitude to the host 
country. Following are the texts of the remaining 
resolutions, the request, and the proposed conven- 
tion and protocol drafted during the conference: 
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Resolution I! 


The representatives of the Governments of the United 
States of America, Canada, and Japan here assembled, 
recognizing the mutual interest of their respective Gov- 
ernments in the development and proper utilization of 
stocks of fish in the North Pacific Ocean, and believing 
that this end can best be attained by international collab- 
oration, do hereby recommend to their respective Govern- 
ments that a convention conforming to the draft which 
has here been agreed to by their representatives and is 
appended to these Resolutions and Request be concluded 
between the three countries as speedily as possible. 


Resolution II! 


Believing that it is necessary to follow principles which 
provide a sound basis for the orderly development and 
exploitation of high seas fisheries in the interest of maxi- 
mum sustained yields the Conference recommends that, 
in negotiating with other Governments in respect to prob- 
lems similar to those covered by this Convention, the 
Contracting Parties shall give full consideration to the 
spirit and intent of this Convention. 


Request 


The Conference requests: 

That as soon as may be convenient after entry into force 
of the International Convention for the High Seas Fish- 
eries of the North Pacific Ocean the Government of the 
United States of America initiate steps for the holding of 
the first meeting of the International North Pacific Fish- 
eries Commission without prejudice, however, to the 
determination of the ultimate location of the seat of the 
Commission. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the following representatives sign 
the present Resolutions and Request. 

Done in triplicate, in the English and Japanese lan- 
guages at Tokyo, on the fourteenth day of December, 
nineteen hundred fifty-one. 


United States of America: 
WILLIAM C. HERRINGTON 
WaRREN F’. LOONEY 
Canada: 
Stewart Bates 
A. R. MENZIES 
Japan: 
RyvuTaro NEMOTO 
S. IeucH1 


Proposed International Convention for the High Seas 
Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean 


The Governments of the United States of America, 
Canada and Japan, whose respective duly accredited 
representatives have subscribed hereto, 

Acting as sovereign nations in the light of their rights 
under the principles of international law and custom to 
exploit the fishery resources of the high seas, and 

Believing that it will best serve the common interest 
of mankind, as well as the interests of the Contracting 
Parties, to ensure the maximum sustained productivity 
of the fishery resources of the North Pacific Ocean, and 
that each of the parties should assume an obligation, on 
a free and equal footing, to encourage the conservation 
of such resources, and 

Recognizing that in view of these considerations it is 
highly desirable (1) to establish an International Com- 
mission, representing the three Parties hereto, to pro- 
mote and coordinate the scientific studies necessary to 
ascertain the conservation measures required to secure 
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the maximum sustained productivity of fisheries of joint 
interest to the Contracting Parties and to recommend 
such measures to such Parties and (2) that each Party 
carry out such conservation recommendations, and pro- 
vide for necessary restraints on its own nationals and 
fishing vessels, 


Therefore agree as follows: 


Article I 


1. The area to which this Convention applies, herein- 
after referred to as “the Convention area”, shall be all 
waters, other than territorial waters, of the North 
Pacific Ocean which for the purposes hereof shall in- 
clude the adjacent seas. 

2. Nothing in this Convention shall be deemed to affect 
adversely (prejudice) the claims of any Contracting 
Party in regard to the limits of territorial waters or to 
the jurisdiction of a coastal state over fisheries. 

3. For the purposes of this Convention the term “fish- 
ing vessel” shall mean any vessel engaged in catching 
fish or processing or transporting fish loaded on the high 
seas, or any vessel outfitted for such activities. 


Article II 


1. In order to realize the objectives of this Conven- 
tion, the Contracting Parties shall establish and main- 
tain the International North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission, hereinafter referred to as “the Commission.” 

2. The Commission shall be composed of three na- 
tional sections, each consisting of not more than four 
members appointed by the governments of the respective 
Contracting Parties. 

3. Each national section shall have one vote. All 
resolutions, recommendations and other decisions of the 
Commission shall be made only by a unanimous vote of 
the three national sections except when under the 
provisions of Article III, Section 1 (c) (ii) only two 
participate. 

4. The Commission may decide upon and amend, as 
occasion may require, by-laws or rules for the conduct 
of its meetings. 

5. The Commission shall meet at least once each year 
and at such other times as may be requested by a ma- 
jority of the national sections. The date and place 
of the first meeting shall be determined by agreement 
between the Contracting Parties. 

6. At its first meeting the Commission shall select a 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Secretary from different 
national sections. The Chairman, Vice-Chairman and 
Secretary shall hold office for a period of one year. Dur- 
ing succeeding years selection of a Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Secretary from the national sections shall 
be made in such a manner as will provide each Contract- 
ing Party in turn with representation in those offices. 

7. The Commission shall decide on a convenient place 
for the establishment of the Commission’s headquarters. 

8. Each Contracting Party may establish an Advisory 
Committee for its national section, to be composed of 
persons who shall be well informed concerning North 
Pacific fishery problems of common concern. Each such 
Advisory Committee shall be invited to attend all ses- 
sions of the Commission except those which the Com- 
mission decides to be in camera. 

9. The Commission may hold public hearings. Each 
national section may also hold public hearings within 
its own country. 

10. The official languages of the Commission shall be 
Japanese and English. Proposals and data may be sub- 
mitted to the Commission in either language. 

11. Each Contracting Party shall determine and pay 
the expenses incurred by its national section. Joint ex- 
penses incurred by the Commission shall be paid by the 
Commission through contributions made by the Con- 
tracting Parties in the form and proportion recommended 
by the Commission and approved by the Contracting 
Parties. 
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12. An annual budget of joint expenses shall be rec- 
ommended by the Commission and submitted to the Con- 
tracting Parties for approval. 

13. The Commission shall authorize the disbursement 
of funds for the joint expenses of the Commission and 
may employ personnel and acquire facilities necessary 
for the performance of its functions. 


Article III 


1. The Commission § shall 
functions: 

(a) In regard to any stock of fish specified in the 
Annex, study for the purpose of determining annually 
whether such stock continues to qualify for abstention 
under the provisions of Article IV. If the Commission 
determines that such stock no longer meets the conditions 
of Article IV, the Commission shall recommend that it 
be removed from the Annex. Provided, however, that 
with respect to the stocks of fish originally specified in 
the Annex, no determination or recommendation as to 
whether such stock continues to qualify for abstention 
shall be made for five years after the entry into force 
of this Convention. 

(b) To permit later additions to the Annex, study, on 
request of a Contracting Party, any stock of fish of the 
Convention area, the greater part of which is harvested 
by one or more of the Contracting Parties, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether such stock qualifies for 
abstention under the provisions of Article IV. If the 
Commission decides that the particular stock fulfills the 
conditions of Article IV it shall recommend, (1) that such 
stock be added to the Annex (2) that the appropriate 
Party or Parties abstain from fishing such stock and (3) 
that the Party or Parties participating in the fishing of 
such stock continue to carry out necessary conservation 
measures. 

(c) In regard to any stock of fish in the Convention 


perform the following 


rea ; 

(i) Study, on request of any Contracting Party con- 
cerned, any stock of fish which is under substantial ex- 
ploitation by two or more of the Contracting Parties, and 
which is not covered by a conservation agreement between 
such Parties existing at the time of the conclusion of this 
Convention, for the purpose of determining need for joint 
conservation measures; 

(ii) Decide and recommend necessary joint conserva- 
tion measures including any relaxation thereof to be 
taken as a result of such study. Provided, however, that 
only the national sections of the Contracting Parties en- 
gaged in substantial exploitation of such stock of fish may 
participate in such decision and recommendation. The 
decisions and recommendations shall be reported regu- 
larly to all the Contracting Parties, but shall apply only 
to the Contracting Parties the national sections of which 
participated in the decisions and recommendations. 

(iii) Request the Contracting Party or Parties con- 
cerned to report regularly the conservation measures 
adopted from time to time with regard to the stocks of 
fish specified in the Annex, whether or not covered by 
conservation agreements between the Contracting Parties, 
and transmit such information to the other Contracting 
Party or Parties. 

(d) Consider and make recommendations to the Con- 
tracting Parties concerning the enactment of schedules 
of equivalent penalties for violations of this Convention. 

(e) Compile and study the records provided by the 
Contracting Parties pursuant to Article VIII. 

(f) Submit annually to each Contracting Party a re- 
port on the Commission’s operations, investigations and 
findings, with appropriate recommendations, and inform 
each Contracting Party, whenever it is deemed advisable, 
on any matter relating to the objectives of this Convention. 

2. The Commission may take such steps, in agreement 
with the Parties concerned, as will enable it to determine 
the extent to which the undertakings agreed to by the 
Parties under the provisions of Article V, Section 2 and 
the measures recommended by the Commission under the 
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provisions of this Article and accepted by the Parties con- 
cerned have been effective. 

3. In the performance of its functions, the Commission 
shall, insofar as feasible, utilize the technical and scien- 
tific services of, and information from, official agencies 
of the Contracting Parties and their political sub-divisions 
and may, when desirable and if available, utilize the 
services of, and information from, any public or private 
institution or organization or any private individual. 


Article IV 


1. In making its recommendations the Commission shall 
be guided by the spirit and intent of this Convention and 
by the considerations below mentioned. 

(a) Any conservation measures for any stock of fish 
decided upon under the provisions of this Convention shall 
be recommended for equal application to all Parties en- 
gaged in substantial exploitation of such stock. 

(b) With regard to any stock of fish which the Com- 
mission determines reasonably satisfies all the following 
conditions, a recommendation shall be made as provided 
for in Article III, Section 1, (b). 

(i) Evidence based upon scientific research indicates 
that more intensive exploitation of the stock will not pro- 
vide a substantial increase in yield which can be sustained 
year after year, 

(ii) The exploitation of the stock is limited or other- 
wise regulated through legal measures by each Party 
which is substantially engaged in its exploitation, for the 
purpose of maintaining or increasing its maximum sus- 
tained productivity; such limitations and regulations 
being in accordance with conservation programs based 
upon scientific research, and 

(iii) The stock is the subject of extensive scientific 
study designed to discover whether the stock is being 
fully utilized and the conditions necessary for maintain- 
ing its maximum sustained productivity. 

Provided, however, that no recommendation shall be 
made for abstention by a Contracting Party concerned 
with regard to: (1) any stock of fish which at any time 
during the twenty five years next preceding the entry into 
force of this Convention has been under substantial exploi- 
tation by that Party having regard to the conditions re- 
ferred to in Section 2 of this Article; (2) any stock of 
fish which is harvested in greater part by a country or 
countries not party to this Convention; (3) waters in 
which there is historic intermingling of fishing operations 
of the Parties concerned, intermingling of the stocks of 
fish exploited by these operations, and a long-established 
history of joint conservation and regulation among the 
Parties concerned so that there is consequent impractica- 
bility of segregating the operations and administering con- 
trol. It is recognized that the conditions specified in 
subdivision (3) of this proviso apply to Canada and the 
United States of America in the waters off the Pacific 
Coasts of the United States of America and Canada from 
and including the waters of the Gulf of Alaska southward 
and, therefore, no recommendation shall be made for 
abstention by either the United States of America or Can- 
ada in such waters. 

2. In any decision or recommendation allowances shall 
be made for the effect of strikes, wars, or exceptional 
economic or biological conditions which may have intro- 
duced temporary declines in or suspension of productivity, 
exploitation, or management of the stock of fish concerned. 


Article V 


1. The Annex attached hereto forms an integral part 
of this Convention. All references to “Convention” shall 
be understood as including the said Annex either in its 
present terms or as amended in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article VII. 

2. The Contracting Parties recognize that any stock of 
fish originally specified in the Annex to this Convention 
fulfills the conditions prescribed in Article IV and accord- 
ingly agree that the appropriate Party or Parties shall 
abstain from fishing such stock and the Party or Parties 
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participating in the fishing of such stock shall continue to 
carry out necessary conservation measures. 


Article VI 


In the event that it shall come to the attention of any 
of the Contracting Parties that the nationals or fishing 
vessels of any country which is not a Party to this Con- 
vention appear to affect adversely the operations of the 
Commission or the carrying out of the objectives of this 
Convention, such Party shall call the matter to the atten- 
tion of other Contracting Parties. All the Contracting 
Parties agree upon the request of such Party to confer 
upon the steps to be taken towards obviating such adverse 
effects or relieving any Contracting Party from such 
adverse effects. 


Article VII 


1. The Annex to this Convention shall be considered 
amended from the date upon which the Commission re- 
ceives notification from all the Contracting Parties of 
acceptance of a recommendation to amend the Annex 
made by the Commission in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article III, Section 1. 

2. The Commission shall notify all the Contracting 
Parties of the date of receipt of each notification of ac- 
ceptance of an amendment to the Annex. 


Article VIII 


The Contracting Parties agree to keep as far as prac- 
ticable all records requested by the Commission and to 
furnish compilations of such records and other informa- 
tion upon request of the Commission. No Contracting 
Party shall be required hereunder to provide the records 
of individual operations. 


Article IX 


1. The Contracting Parties agree as follows: 

(a) With regard to a stock of fish from the exploita- 
tion of which any Contracting Party has agreed to 
abstain, the nationals and fishing vessels of such Con- 
tracting Party are prohibited from engaging in the 
exploitation of such stock of fish in waters specified in the 
Annex, and from loading, processing, possessing, or trans- 
porting such fish in such waters. 

(b) With regard to a stock of fish for which a Con- 
tracting Party has agreed to continue to carry out con- 
servation measures, the nationals and fishing vessels of 
such Party are prohibited from engaging in fishing activi- 
ties in waters specified in the Annex in violation of 
regulations established under such conservation measures. 

2. Each Contracting Party agrees, for the purpose of 
rendering effective the provisions of this Convention, to 
enact and enforce necessary laws and regulations, with 
regard to its nationals and fishing vessels, with appropri- 
ate penalties against violations thereof and to transmit to 
the Commission a report on any action taken by it with 
regard thereto. 


Article X 


1. The Contracting Parties agree, in order to carry out 
faithfully the provisions of this Convention, to cooperate 
with each other in taking appropriate and effective meas- 
ures and accordingly agree as follows: 

(a) When a fishing vessel of a Contracting Party has 
been found in waters in which that Party has agreed to 
abstain from exploitation in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Convention, the duly authorized officials of 
any Contracting Party may board such vessel to inspect its 
equipment, books, documents, and other articles and 
question the, persons on board. 

Such officials shall present credentials issued by their 
respective Governments if requested by the master of the 
vessel. 

(b) When any such person or fishing vessel is actually 
engaged in operations in violation of the provisions of 
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this Convention, or there is reasonable ground to believe 
was obviously so engaged immediately prior to boarding 
of such vessel by any such official, the latter may arrest or 
seize such person or vessel. In that case, the Contracting 
Party to which the official belongs shall notify the Con- 
tracting Party to which such person or vessel belongs of 
such arrest or seizure, and shall deliver such vessel or 
person as promptly as practicable to the authorized 
officials of the Contracting Party to which such vessel or 
person belongs at a place to be agreed upon by both 
Parties. Provided, however, that when the Contracting 
Party which receives such notification cannot immediately 
accept delivery and makes request, the Contracting Party 
which gives such notification may keep such person or 
vessel under surveillance within its own territory, under 
the conditions agreed upon by both of the Contracting 
Parties. ; 

(c) Only the authorities of the Party to which the 
above-mentioned person or fishing vessel belongs may try 
the offense and impose penalties therefor. The witnesses 
and evidence necessary for establishing the offense, so far 
as they are under the control of any of the Parties to this 
Convention, shall be furnished as promptly as possible to 
the Contracting Party having jurisdiction to try the 
offense. 

2. With regard to the nationals or fishing vessels of 
one or more Contracting Parties in waters with respect to 
which they have agreed to continue to carry out conserva- 
tion measures for certain stocks of fish in accordance with 
the provisions of this Convention, the Contracting Parties 
concerned shall carry out enforcement severally or jointly. 
In that case, the Contracting Parties concerned agree to 
report periodically through the Commission to the Con- 
tracting Party which has agreed to abstain from the 
exploitation of such stocks of fish on the enforcement 
conditions, and also, if requested, to provide opportunity 
for observation of the conduct of enforcement. 

3. The Contracting Parties agree to meet, during the 
sixth year of the operation of this Convention, to review 
the effectiveness of the enforcement provisions of this 
Article and, if desirable, to consider means by which they 
may more effectively be carried out. 


Article XI 


1. This Convention shall be ratified by the Contracting 
Parties in accordance with their respective constitutional 
processes and the instruments of ratification shall be ex- 
changed as soon as possible at Tokyo. 

2. This Convention shall enter into force on the date 
of the exchange of ratifications. It shall continue in force 
for a period of ten years and thereafter until one year 
from the day on which a Contracting Party shall give 
notice to the other Contracting Parties of an intention 
of terminating the Convention, whereupon it shall termi- 
nate as to all Contracting Parties. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the respective Plenipotentiaries, 
duly authorized, have signed the present Convention. 

Done in triplicate, in the English and Japanese lan- 
guages, both equally authentic, at Tokyo this _____ 
day of ___ one thousand nine hundred fifty 


ANNEX 


1. With regard to the stocks of fish and the waters 
named below, Japan agrees to abstain from fishing, and 
Canada and the United States of America agree to con- 
tinue to carry out necessary conservation measures, in 
accordance with the provisions of Article V, Section 2 
of this Convention: 


(a) Halibut (Hippoglossus stenolepis) 
The Convention area off the coasts of Canada and the 
United States of America in which commercial fishing 
for halibut is being or can be prosecuted. Halibut referred 
to herein shall be those originating along the coast of 
North America. 
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(b) Herring (Clupea pallasii) 
The Convention area off the coasts of Canada and the 
United States of America, exclusive of the Bering Sea 
and of the waters of the North Pacific Ocean west of the 
meridian passing through the extremity of the Alaskan 
Peninsula, in which commercial fishing for herring of 
North American origin is being or can be prosecuted. 


(c) Salmon (Oncorhynchus gorbuscha, Oncorhynchus 
keta, Oncorhynchus kisutch, Oncorhynchus nerka, On- 
corhynchus tschawytscha) 

The Convention area off the coasts of Canada and the 
United States of America, exclusive of the Bering Sea 
and of the waters of the North Pacific Ocean west of a 
provisional line following the meridian passing through 
the western extremity of Atka Island, in which commercial 
fishing for salmon originating in the rivers of Canada and 
the United States of America is being or can be prosecuted. 


2. With regard to the stocks of fish and the waters 
named below, Canada and Japan agree to abstain from 
fishing, and the United States of America agrees to con- 
tinue to carry out necessary conservation measures, in 
accordance with the provisions of Article V, Section 2 of 
this Convention: 


Salmon (Oncorhynchus gorbuscha, Oncorhynchus keta, 
Oncorhynchus kisutch, Oncorhynchus nerka and Oncor- 
hynchus tschawytscha) 


The Convention area of the Bering Sea east of the line 
starting from Cape Prince of Wales on the west coast 
of Alaska, running westward to 168°58’22.59’’ West Longi- 
tude; thence due south to a point 65°15’00’’ North Lati- 
tude; thence along the great circle course which passes 
through 51° North Latitude and 167° East Longitude, to 
its intersection with meridian 175° West Longitude; 
thence south along a provisional line which follows this 
meridian to the territorial waters limit of Atka Island; 
in which commercial fishing for salmon originating in 
the rivers of the United States of America is being or 
can be prosecuted. 


Protocol to the Proposed International Convention 
For the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean 


The Governments of the United States of America, 
Canada, and Japan, through their respective Plenipoten- 
tiaries, agree upon the following stipulation in regard 
to the International Convention for the High Seas Fish- 
eries of the North Pacific Ocean, signed at Tokyo on 
, hinteen hundred 
fifty 

The Governments of the United States of America, 
Canada, and Japan agree that the line of meridian 175° 
West Longitude and the line following the meridian pass- 
ing through the western extremity of Atka Island, which 
have been adopted for determining the areas in which the 
exploitation of salmon is abstained or the conservation 
measures for salmon continue to be enforced in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Annex to this Convention, 
shall be considered as provisional lines which shall con- 
tinue in effect subject to confirmation or readjustment 
in accordance with the procedure mentioned below. 

The Commission to be established, under the Convention 
shall, as expeditiously as practicable, investigate the 
waters of the Convention area to determine if there are 
areas in which salmon originating in the rivers of Canada 
and of the United States of America intermingle with 
salmon originating in the rivers of Asia. If such areas 
are found the Commission shall conduct suitable studies 
to determine a line or lines which best divide salmon of 
Asiatic origin and salmon of Canadian and United States 
of America origin, from which certain Contracting Par- 
ties have agreed to abstain in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article IV, and whether it can be shown 
beyond a reasonable doubt that this line or lines more 
equitably divide such salmon than the provisional lines 
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specified in sections 1 (c) and 2 of the Annex. In ac- 
cordance with these determinations the Commission shall 
recommend that such provisional lines be confirmed or 
that they be changed in accordance with these results, 
giving due consideration to adjustments required to sim- 
plify administration. 

In the event, however, the Commission fails within 
a reasonable period of time to recommend unanimously 
such line or lines, it is agreed that the matter shall be 
referred to a special committee of scientists consisting of 
three competent and disinterested persons, no one of whom 
shall be a national of a Contracting Party, selected by 
mutual agreement of all parties for the determination 
of this matter. 

It is further agreed that when a determination has 
been made by a majority of such special committee, the 
Commission shall make a recommendation in accordance 
therewith. 

The Governments of the United States of America, 
Canada, and Japan, in signing this Protocol, desire to 
make it clear that the procedure set forth herein is de- 
signed to cover a special situation. It is not, therefore, 
to be considered a precedent for the final resolution of 
any matters which may, in the future, come before the 
Commission. 

This Protocol shall become effective from the date of 
entry into force of the said Convention. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the respective Plenipotentiaries 
have signed this Protocol. 

Done in triplicate at Tokyo this _______._:s day of 

one thousand nine hundred fifty ‘ 


Canada: 
Japan: 
United States of America: 


United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Security Council 


Letter dated 6 November 1951 from the Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine 
to the Secretary-General transmitting a report in 
accordance with the Security Council Resolution of 
18 May 1951 (S/2157). S/2389, November 8, 1951. 
12 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Population, Land Categories and Tenure in Togoland 
Under British Administration. T/AC.36/L.30, No- 
vember 14, 1951. 10 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an 
Official Records series for the General Assembly, the Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
which includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and 
reports of the various commissions and committees. In- 
formation on securing subscriptions to the series may be 
obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned during February 1952 


United Nations: 
General Assembly: 6th Session . 


Meeting of Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War 
Final Meeting of Special Committee on the Balkans 
Economic and Social Council: 
First Meeting of the Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business 
Practices. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 8th Session . 
Working Party on International Action on Critical Shortage of In- 
secticides. 
Economic Commission for Latin America: Meeting of Committee of 
the Whole. 
Wuo (World Health Organization) : 
Executive Board: 9th Session : 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Personnel Licensing Division: 4th Session . 
International Film Festival of India. 
Caribbean Conference on Industrial Dev elopment. 
Iro (International Refugee Organization) : 
Executive Committee: 11th Session. 
General Council: 9th Session. , 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
Meeting of Committee on Commodity Problems . 
Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants 
from Europe: 2d Session. 
Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 
Ad Hoc Committee for Agenda and Intersessional Business of the Con- 
tracting Parties. 


In Session as of February 29, 1952 


International Materials Conference . 
Four-Power Conference on Swiss-Allied Accord . 
Icao (International Civil Aviation vensmeamamend: 
Council: 15th Session . . 
Air Navigation Commission: 9th Session : 
Third European- Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation Meeting 
“Colombo Plan” Exhibition . ; : 
British Commonwealth Scientific Official Confe rence 


Ito (International Labor Organization) : 
Second Session of the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers. 
Nato (North Atlantic Treaty anne 
Council: 9th Session gs Ara, ale hs 
United Nations: 
Trusteeship Council: 10th Session 
International Conference on German Debts 


Scheduled March 1-May 31, 1952 


United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council: 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press: 5th 
Session. 
Economic Commission for Europe: 7th Session . 
Committee on Nongovernmental Organizations . 
Special Session of Ecosoc . . . 
Commission on Status of Women: 6th Session : 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Siete of State, Feb. 21, 1952. 


*Tentative. 
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Paris . 


Geneva. 
Athens . 


New York 


Rangoon . 
Geneva. 


Santiago . 


Geneva. 


Montreal . 
India. 
San Juan . 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Rome 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Washington. 
Bern . 


Montreal . 
Montreal . 
Paris . 
Colombo . 
i 
Melbourne . 


Geneva. 


Lisbon . 


New York 
London 


New York 


Geneva. . 
New York 
New York 
Geneva. 


Nov. 6, 1951- 
Feb. 5, 1952 

Jan, 22—Feb. 8 

Feb. 5 (1 day) 


Jan. 29—Feb. 6 


Jan. 29—Feb. 9 
Feb. 11—25* 


Feb. 11-14 


Jan. 21—Feb. 4 


Jan. 22—Feb. 14 
Jan. 24—Feb. 27 
Feb. 4-15 


Feb. 7-9 
Feb. 11-16 


Feb. 18-27 
Feb. 18-27* 


Feb. 25-27 


Feb. 26, 1951- 
Mar. 5, 1951- 


Jan, 29- 
Jan, 29- 
Feb. 26— 
Feb. 15- 
Feb. 18— 
Feb. 26- 


Feb. 18- 


Feb. 20- 


Feb. 27- 
Feb. 28- 


Mar. 3- 


Mar. 3- 

Mar. 18- 

Mar. 24 (1 day) 
Mar. 24- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled March 1-May 31, 1952—Continued 


United Nations—Continued 
Economie and Social Council—Continued 





Technical Assistance Committee, Working Party . set ane 2 Mar. 24— 

Narcotic Drugs Commission: Wa@emen ..... ee . .. . New York Apr. 17- 

Human Rights Commission: 8th Session ce © eo «| 6INOW 2Ork Apr. 21- 

Fourteenth Session of Ecosoc New York May 13- 

Social Commission: 8th Session New York May 19- 
Ito (International Labor Organization) : 

Governing Body: 118th Session . ........22 ce eee Geneva. ....... Mar.d 

Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recom- Geneva. . Mar. 17- 

mendations. 

Fifth Regional Conference of American States Members. . . . Rio de Janeiro Apr. 17- 

Metal Trades Committee: 4th Session ..........2242-. - Ceemeve. ..... - . See. Bie 

Iron and Steel Committee: 4th Session . ............ Geneva. ....... May 5- 
UNESCO — Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 

tion 

Executive Board: 28th Session. . ........242-. Ms «sce caarne 2 

Executive Board: 29th Session . ee a 
International Sugar Council, Special Committee ..... co 6 QORGOR 2.6 ose 2s Bae Se 
First General Assembly of the International Mathematical Union . meme... ee te ee | CO Se 
Consultative Committee on Economic Development of South and South- Karachi. Mar. 10- 

east Asia (Colombo Plan). 
Caribbean Fisheries Conference .... . Trinidad . . Mar. 24— 
Fourth Inter-American Conference on Social Security . Mexico City. Mar, 24— 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 

Ccrr International Radio Consultative Committee: 

Study GroupI. . ee eh ee ence The Hague. ..... Apr.il- 
Study Group III . The Hague. ..... Apr. l- 
Study Group V_. Stockholm Tere ff 
a ee ee ee ee Stockholm May 15- 
Study Group XI... Stockholm - ... May 19- 

Administrative Council: 7th Session. Geneva. ....... Apr. 17- 
Drawings and Engravings, International Exhibition ‘of. Lugano. ...:.... Apr. 10- 
Fourth Inter-American Travel Congress. . .. . ' Sse. se +> eee 
South Pacific Commission: 9th Session ‘ Nouméa ....... Apr. 18 
Paso (Pan American Sanitary Organization) : 

Executive Committee: 16th papenig “ Washington. ..... Apr. 21- 
Milan International Fair. Bom Set ete be egah fan Can cat et te MI sat talent ag 
Cannes International Film Festival. . . re eee «ete ce SRI ee ee we ey 
Sixth International Hydrographic Conference. wee 0 @ Ee 24 se a «a See 
Wuo (World Health Organization) : 

Fifth Assembly. . Geneva. ....... May5- 
Caribbean Commission: 14th Meeting Guadeloupe. ..... May 5- 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 

Working Party on Fertilizers. . ..... MUG. 2 6se a ws ee ee 

Working Party on Rice Breeders . ee ae ee BOs ce vr ee ee Te 

International Rice Commission: 3d Session : re 

Meeting on Fisheries Statistics. . ........ Copenhagen ..... May 26- 
Rubber Study Group: 9th Meeting. .......... Gllewh. ...+.+-.. Maye 
Upvu (Universal Postal Union): 

Thirteenth Congress of the ..... Brussels ....... May 14- 
Nato (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) : 

Planning Board for Ocean Shipping: 

Pourtn Biecting ... . . . ss © oe Washington . May 15- 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 

Standing Committee on Aircraft Performance oe’ eee’ ss SS May 19- 

EE ar ae ee ee ee a ee ee . . Montreal. Lean 2 
Ninth International Congress of Agricultural Industries. . 2... . Rome ...+.sss. May 2 
PicmMeE (Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 

Migrants from Europe): 
Third Session oe 6 ee ee ee eS Oe eee ee os Geneva. ....... £=May- 


Communiqués Regarding Korea 
to the Security Council 


The Headquarters of the United Nations Com- 
mand has transmitted communiqués regarding 
Korea to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations under the following United Nations doc- 
ument numbers issued in 1952: S/2461, January 
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2; S/2462, January 2; S/2464, January 3; S/2470, 
January 8; S/2471, January 8; S/2472, ‘January 
8; S/2414, January 12; 5/2475, January 12; 
S/2476, J anuary 12; S$ /2477, January 12; $/2482, 
January 17; S/2487, January 25; S/2489, January 
25; S/2490, January 25; S/2491, January 25; 
$/2497, January 29; $/2498, January 29; S/2499, 
January 29; S/2503, January 29; S/2504, January 
29; S/2509, February 2. 
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Reports on United Nations Commissions 


AD HOC COMMISSION ON PRISONERS 
OF WAR MEETS AT GENEVA 


The United Nations Commission on Prisoners 
of War was established by the resolution entitled 
Measures for the Peaceful Solution of the Pris- 
oner of War Problem, adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on December 14, 
1950. The members of the Commission, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, are Chairman José Gustavo Guerrero (El 
Salvador), Vice President of the International 
Court of Justice; Judge Aung Khine of the High 
Court, Rangoon, Burma; and Countess Berna- 
dotte of Sweden. The first session of the Com- 
mission, which opened on July 30, 1951, at New 
York and continued to August 15, was closed. 
The second session of the Commission, which 
began at Geneva on January 22, 1952, and ended 
on February 8, was a public session. 

The Commission had invited the 11 govern- 
ments most concerned to send representatives to 
the public session. Of the 11 only the U.S.S.R. 
was not represented. The countries accepting the 
invitation were Australia, Belgium, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, The Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 

The United States representative to the United 
Nations Commission on Prisoners of War was 
Mike J. Mansfield, Member of Congress from 
Montana. His deputy was Donald Blaisdell, 
Permanent Representative of the United States to 
the European Office of the United Nations. 

At the opening session of the conference, the 
representatives of all of the countries (except The 
Netherlands) made statements regarding the pris- 
oner of war problem. Following these meetings 
private hearings were held by the Commission for 
the representatives asking for a hearing or for 
representatives invited by the Commission to dis- 
cuss specific problems. Considerable information 
was furnished the Commission at these private 
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sessions, particularly by the Japanese, German, 
and Italian representatives. 

The United States representative was invited to 
appear before the Commission on January 30 to 
inform the Commission regarding the small num- 
ber of Peruvian Japanese still remaining in the 
United States of the group brought to this country 
for security reasons during World War II, about 
whom the United States had informed the Com- 
mission last summer. 

The closing public session of the Conference was 
held on Friday, February 8. At this session 
Judge Guerrero, Chairman, gave a general review 
of the work of the session and the future plans of 
the Commission. 

It was announced that the next session of the 
Commission would be held at Geneva beginning 
August 25 and that it, too, would be a public ses- 
sion. In the intervening months, additional in- 
formation is to be furnished to the Commission 
Secretariat at New York by certain of the govern- 
ments whose prisoners of war are still in the 
U.S.S.R. The Commission is preparing a report 
on the work of the conference. 

The Government of the United States in the 
statement presented by Mr. Mansfield at the open- 
ing session suggested that one important task that 
the Commission might accomplish would be a de- 
termination as to the facts in the prisoner of war 
situation and that one way of accomplishing this 
task would be for the Commission to make on-the- 
spot investigations in Germany and Japan, the 
countries having the greatest number of prisoners 
still in custody of the U.S.S.R. The Commis- 
sion, however, decided that for the time being at 
least it would not visit those countries. 

The entire session was harmonious. It was evi- 
dent that it was the sincere desire of all to solve 
the tragic problem of the hundreds of thousands 
of missing persons. 
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GERMAN ELECTIONS COMMISSION REPORTS 
TO ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION 


Following is the text of aletter sent on February 
23 by the United Nations Commission To Investi- 
gate Conditions for Free Elections in Germany to 
the Chairman of the Council of the Allied High 
Commission in Germany: 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that at its 
356th plenary meeting, held on December 20, 1951 
at the Palais de Chaillot, Paris, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, having regard to 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations 
as set out in the Charter, taking due account of the 
responsibilities of the Four Powers regarding 
Germany, and desiring to make its contribution 
to the achievement of the unity of Germany in the 
interest of world peace, adopted a resolution 
whereby, inter alia, it appointed a Commission 
composed of representatives of Brazil, Iceland, 
the Netherlands, Pakistan, and Poland which 
“shall carry out immediately a simultaneous in- 
vestigation in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
in Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone of Germany to 
ascertain and report whether conditions in these 
areas are such as to make possible the holding of 
genuinely free and secret elections throughout 
these areas.” 

The above mentioned Commission constituted 
itself during a meeting held on February 11, 1952 
at the Palais de Chaillot, Paris, with the partici- 
pation of the following representatives : Ambassa- 
dor Ali Haider Abbasi, representing Pakistan; 
Minister Antonio Mendez Vianna, representing 
Brazil; Minister Max Kohnstamon representing 
the Netherlands; and Counsellor Kristjan Albert- 
son, representing Iceland. Poland, the fifth mem- 
ber of the Commission, conveyed on January 18, 
1952 its decision not to participate in the Com- 
mission. At its first meeting in Paris, the Commis- 
sion decided to transfer its headquarters to Ge- 
neva, effective February 21, 1952. 

In accordance with the terms of reference of the 
Commission as laid down in the General Assembly 
resolution of December 20, 1951, a copy of which 
was communicated to the appropriate German 
authorities through you by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations by cablegram 322 dated De- 
cember 22, 1951, the first task of the Commission 
will be “to report at the earliest practicable date to 
the Secretary-General for the consideration of the 
Four Powers and for the information of the other 
members of the United Nations, on the results of 
its efforts to make the necessary arrangements 
with all the parties concerned to enable it to under- 
take its work.” 

The Commission therefore decided at its third 
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meeting held on February 21, 1952 at the Palais 
des Nations, Geneva, to discuss with the respon- 
sible authorities in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
mariy, in Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many the arrangements deemed necessary by the 
Commission in order to enable it to undertake its 
work. 

The Commission would appreciate your kind- 
ness in transmitting to the appropriate authorities 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany the fact that mem- 
bers of the Commission wish to discuss with them 
the arrangements deemed necessary by the Com- 
mission to enable it to undertake its work. The 
Commission would appreciate it if arrangements 
could be made to hold this meeting on Monday, 
March 17, 1952. 

The Commission would further appreciate your 
kindness in transmitting to the appropriate au- 
thorities in the Eastern Sector of Berlin the fact 
that members of the Commission wish equally to 
discuss with them the arrangements deemed neces- 
sary by the Commission to enable it to undertake 
its work. The Commission would appreciate it 
if arrangements could be made to hold this meet- 
ing on Friday, March 21, 1952. 

The Commission would be grateful if you would 
inform it as soon as possible of the names of the 
representatives designated to receive the members 
of the Commission and of the place designated by 
the authorities concerned for these meetings. 

In conclusion, the Commission wishes to state 
that both the Commission, on the one hand, and 
all the authorities in Germany and the German 
people, on the other hand, have common objectives 
and, indeed, a good deal of common ground on 
the basis of which they can all cooperate to set up 
the edifice of a free, united, and democratic 
Germany. 

The Commission has decided to release to the 
press the text of this letter 48 hours after its dis- 
patch to you by cablegram. 

Accept, Sir, the assurance of my highest con- 
sideration. 


A. Mennves VIANNA, 
Chairman, 
United Nations Commission to 
Investigate Conditions for 
Free Elections in Germany. 
The same letter has been sent to Gen. V. Chui- 
kov, Chairman of the Soviet Control Commission 
for Germany. 





The U.S. in the U.N. a weekly feature, 
does not appear in this issue. 
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Point Four Appointments 


Claude Burton Hutchison as country director of tech- 
nical cooperation in Pakistan, effective February 20. 


Dr. Henry van Zile Hyde as director of the Point Four 
Health Staff, effective February 13. 


Confirmations 


On February 6 the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
David K. E. Bruce as Under Secretary. 

On January 31 the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
John M. Allison as Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Affairs. 


U.S. Member Named to UNRWA 
Advisory Commission 


On February 20, the Senate confirmed the appointment 
of Edwin A. Locke, Jr., as the U.S. Member of the Ad- 
visory Commission of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA). This 
assignment is in addition to Mr. Locke’s activities as 
Special Representative of the Secretary to coordinate 
economic and technical assistance in the Near East under 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 


Point Four Technicians 
Complete Course 


On February 1, the Department of State an- 
nounced that 30 technicians and administrative 
personnel completed a special 4-weeks’ course at 
the Foreign Service Institute as final preparation 
for various overseas assignments under the Point 
Four Program, which is administered by the 
Technical Cooperation Administration. 

Sixteen will serve in Latin American countries, 
11 in the Near East and South Asia, and 3 in 
Africa. They are from 22 States and the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. Their specialties embrace agri- 
culture, public health, education, forestry, civil 
aviation, and fiscal affairs. Three of the number 
are women. 

Twenty persons in the group will be accom- 
panied to their posts by members of their families. 

The Foreign Service Institute course empha- 
sizes language, culture, religion, and local cus- 
tom encountered at the various posts of duty. 
Wives of many of the men in the group also took 
the course. 
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John Carter Vincent Cleared 
Of Disloyalty Charges 


[Released to the press February 19] 


The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 19 that career diplomat John Carter 
Vincent had been completely cleared by the De- 
partment of charges involving his loyalty to the 
United States and his security as a Government 
employee. The favorable decision on Mr. Vin- 
cent’s loyalty is being referred to the Loyalty Re- 
view Board of the Civil Service Commission where 
it will be reviewed on a post-audit basis as are 
all such decisions. The favorable security finding, 
however, is not subject to post-audit review. 

The Department stated that Mr. Vincent, who 
is assigned to Tangier as American diplomatic 
agent and minister, will return to Tangier on Feb- 
ruary 20 to resume his duties with the Depart- 
ment’s full confidence and best wishes. 

Mr. Vincent, who was educated and grew up in 
Georgia, has been in the U.S. Foreign Service for 
27 years. Prior to his Tangier assignment, Mr. 
Vincent served as minister to Switzerland, and 
previous to that he served as Director of the Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs, having been appointed to 
that position by then Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes. 


Following is the text of a letter from Carlisle 
H. Humelsine, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Administration, to John Carter Vineent which 
is being made public at Mr. Vincent’s request: 


Fesruary 18, 1952 


My Dear Mr. MINISTER: This is to convey that you 
have been completely cleared by the Department of State, 
on all the evidence, in regard to charges as to your loyalty 
to the United States and as to your security. The favor- 
able decision in regard to the loyalty aspects of your 
case will be referred to the Loyalty Review Board of the 
Civil Service Commission for post-audit review. The 
Department’s security decision, however, is final. 

The Secretary has asked me to reaffirm the Depart- 
ment’s full confidence in you and to tell you that, as you 
return to your duties as American Diplomatic Agent and 
Minister to Tangier, you take with you the Department’s 
appreciation for your twenty-seven years of conscientious 
service and best wishes for the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE 


Confirmations 


On February 20, 1952, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Lincoln MacVeagh to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to Spain. 

On February 20, 1952, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
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tion of Walter J. Donnelly to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Austria. 

On January 18, 1952, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Raymond Ames Spruance to be American Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Re- 
public of the Philippines. 

On December 8, 1951, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of George C. McGhee to be American Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Turkey and to serve 
concurrently and without additional compensation as 
Chief of the American Mission for Aid to Turkey. 


Legislation Affecting Tuna Fish Imports 


Statement by Harold F. Linder 





On February 6 the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Henry S. Villard as the first American Minister to the 
United Kingdom of Libya. 


Resignation 


On February 7 President Truman accepted the resig- 
nation of Admiral Alan G. Kirk as American Ambassador 
to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. For text of 
Admiral Kirk’s letter of resignation and the President’s 
reply, see White House press release of that date. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


A few days ago, the Department of State filed 
with the chairman an interim report on H. R. 
5693. In its interim report, the Department in- 
dicated that it did not believe that, under present 
circumstances, the proposals contained in H. R. 
5693 were appropriate in all respects. Accord- 
ingly, our interim report suggested certain modi- 
fications of H. R. 5693. In the course of m 
testimony, I shall try to explain the reasons which 
have led to the Department’s view and to elaborate 
upon the proposal suggested in our interim report. 

Last fall the Department was invited to testify 
before a subcommittee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee on the question whether any 
changes were needed in our duties on tuna-fish 
imports. The hearings had been called hurriedly, 
in the face of what appeared to be an emergency 
situation. At that time, it appeared that some 
200 west coast tuna clippers were tied up, with 
every prospect that they would stay tied up for 
some time tocome. A large investment appeared 
to be threatened and serious unemployment ap- 
peared to exist. Meanwhile, imports of fresh and 
frozen tuna fish were coming in duty free, at a 
rate higher than ever before. Moreover, stocks 
of canned tuna fish had risen to high levels and 
prices of tuna had declined at a time when other 
prices were rising. 

We had little time for the kind of detailed 
analysis we would have liked to make before 
taking a position on the proposals under con- 
sideration by the subcommittee. Our superficial 
analysis at the time indicated that in part the 
critical situation in the tuna fleet had resulted 


1Made before the Senate Finance Committee with re- 
spect to H. R. 5693 on Feb. 6 and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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from a previous increase in the rate of duty on 
tuna canned in oil. The rate on tuna in this form 
had increased from 221% percent to 45 percent ad 
valorem effective January 1, 1951, as an automatic 
consequence of the termination of our trade agree- 
ment with Mexico; this termination, as you know, 
had occurred for reasons unconnected with the 
tuna situation. Toward the end of 1950, the pros- 
pective duty increase had naturally led the trade 
to import larger than ordinary shipments of tuna. 
After the beginning of 1951, imports of canned 
tuna fish in oil fell off while imports of fresh and 
frozen tuna increased sharply. Altogether, im- 
ports of tuna in all forms in 1951 were somewhat 
below 1950. 

At the time, there were a great many things 
about the situation which were unclear to the De- 
partment. We had no way of knowing whether 
the problems of the tuna fishing fleet were tem- 
porary or permanent. We had no knowledge of 
comparative costs of production here and abroad. 
We had no real measure of the effects of any par- 
ticular course of action on foreign countries nor 
of their reactions to the various proposals. 

Our testimony, therefore, had to be couched in 
the most general terms. We pointed out our deep 
concern that restrictive measures on tuna imports 
could harm the Japanese by cutting off an im- 
portant source of dollar earnings, could increase 
pressures on Japan to trade heavily with Commu- 
nist China, and could drive the Japanese to pursue 
unfair trade practices in other products in an ef- 
fort to earn the dollars they need. We urged that 
Congress should make every effort to obtain all 
the relevant facts before any action was taken. 
At the conclusion of the hearings, however, in view 
of the unique nature of the situation and the com- 
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pelling prima facie case of injury, we did not 
express any objection to an immediate imposition 
of a temporary three-cent duty on fresh or frozen 
tuna, so long as it was to be accompanied by a 
thorough investigation. Our letter of October 12, 
1951, to Mr. Doughton set forth that position, stat- 
ing that we had no objection to H. R. 5693, the bill 
now before this committee. 


Foreign Policy Implications 


In the period since we testified before the Ways 
and Means Subcommittee, the Department has 
had an opportunity to analyze the problem much 

fully. e now feel more strongly than 
ever that legislation affecting tuna-fish imports 
must be framed with the utmost care, in view of 
its repercussions on our foreign policy. The prob- 
lems of foreign policy involve principally Japan 


* and Latin America. The principal foreign sup- 


lier of tuna to the United States is Japan. While 

apanese exports of tuna fish to the United States 
in all forms is only about one-tenth of our domes- 
tic production, nevertheless, it ranks second in the 
list of Japanese exports to the United States. 
Japan’s reliance on tuna exports to obtain the raw 
materials and foodstuffs it needs has been in- 
creased by the present virtual embargo on its trade 
with the China mainland. At the same time, 
Japan’s sales here have been restricted since World 
War II by the reduced demand for silk in the 
United States. Accordingly, a curtailment of 
Japan’s tuna exports tends to defeat our efforts 
to place the Japanese economy on a self-sustaining 
basis and to create significant risks for our policies 
in the Far East. 

The problem, as far as Latin America is con- 
cerned, contains a number of other elements. 
Peru has expressed its deep concern to the Depart- 
ment with respect to H. R. 5693 because of its 
belief that the bill will cause serious injury to the 
Peruvian fishing industry. The Peruvian tuna in- 
dustry is a new industry, built up during and after 
the Second World War with the encouragement 
of the U.S. Government, which at that time was 
making every effort to increase the supplies of 
— food available for world consumption. It 
1as helped make fishing one of Peru’s leading ex- 
port industries, on which substantial numbers of 
people are dependent. Peru is fearful that a 
three-cent duty may destroy its industry and re- 
sult in the loss of an important source of foreign 
exchange. 

The Governments of Chile, Costa Rica, Ecua- 
dor, Panama, and Mexico have also expressed 
their concern regarding H. R. 5693. Although 
these countries are not large exporters of tuna to 
the United States, they consider that they have 
a —— interest in this legislation because they 
are hopeful one day of developing a tuna industry 
in the fishing grounds adjacent to their coasts. 

This brings me to another important point with 
regard to the Latin American tuna situation—one 
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which was not explored, so far as I know, in the 
House subcommittee’s hearings. Much of the 
catch of tuna fish by the United States clipper fleet 
takes place in waters off the shores of these Latin 
American countries. In fact, the American fleet 
ordinarily has to enter waters within the three- 
mile limit of the shores of these countries to obtain 
the live bait which it needs for its tuna fishing. 
In the past, Latin American countries have readily 
licensed these activities. The operations have 
been profitable and fairly harmonious for all con- 
cerned. The Latin Americans have collected li- 
cense fees and provided shore facilities and labor. 
Our tuna fishermen have obtained bait immedi- 
ately offshore and caught fish in the deeper waters 
off those coasts. Now, however, the Governments 
of these countries are being asked by various 
groups interested in the development of their econ- 
omies to reconsider whether it is in their long-run 
interests to make these resources available to the 
American fleet. If it becomes impossible for the 
Latin Americans to market such tuna as they catch 
because of a prohibitive tariff in the United States, 
there is a possibility that the American fleet may 
be unable to obtain access to the bait it needs and 
may be faced with constant claims that they are 
violating the territorial waters of the countries off 
whose shores they may be fishing. 

I want to make one final point regarding the 
foreign-policy implications of this action. Of 
late, foreign countries have felt growing uncer- 
tainties regarding the foreign economic policy of 
the United States; they have been asking with 
increasing frequency whether we are abandoning 
our general approach of negotiating for reducing 
unnecessary governmental barriers to trade and 
expanding the volume of world trade. Such inci- 
dents as the passage of section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act have had a very deep impact. 

This growing sense of uneasiness on the part of 
other countries is especially unfortunate at this 
particular moment of time. At this moment, the 
free nations of the world must develop their eco- 
nomic ties and support each other with their 
economic strength to the utmost extent. One of 
the principal jobs of those countries is to provide 
the leadership and set the example which wonld 
make that sense of cohesiveness possible. This 
does not mean, of course, that we should not legis- 
late in our own national interest when that inter- 
est is directly imperiled. But it does mean that in 
any such move the interests of the United States as 
a whole must be considered. That kind of ap- 
praisal must include our interest in maintaining 
strong allies, in reducing the need for dollar aid by 
other countries, and in avoiding the weakening of 
our political and economic ties with the rest of the 
free world. It means, therefore, that any restric- 
tive action to deal with the kind of problem created 
by the tie-up of a part of our tuna fleet should be 
taken with restraint and should be thoroughly 
justified by the facts. 
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The Domestic Picture 


With this in mind, the Department has contin- 
ued to study the domestic situation as carefully as 
time and available data have permitted. Al- 
though doubtless the committee will have access to 
detailed statistics and reports from other agencies 
and individuals, I would like to describe the do- 
mestic picture in general terms as we see it now. 
The average domestic catch of tuna has about 
doubled since before the war. Fishing off the west 
coast has been supplemented by fishing in more 
distant waters off Central and South America, 
using larger, more expensive, and more elaborately 
equipped vessels which freeze their catch and can 
stay away from port for weeks or months. Boats 
of this type now number over 200 and many of 
them have been built or have been converted from 
naval ships in recent years. Among the smaller 
boats in the trade, many are vessels formerly en- 
gaged in other fisheries or still engaged part time 
in other fisheries. This record of rapid expan- 
sion of investment strongly suggests that at feat 
until recently tuna fishing has been exceptionally 
profitable. 

While this domestic expansion was going on, 
imports of tuna in all forms, fresh, frozen, and 
canned, reappeared in volume, increasing from 
9.5 million pounds in 1949 in terms of the canned 
yield to 57 million in 1950 and dropping back to 
41 million in 1951. These imports were no doubt 
stimulated, as was domestic production, by the 
strong demand for tuna which had been to a large 
extent unfilled during the early postwar years and 
to the special factors which I described earlier in 
my testimony. The relative importance of im- 
ports in 1950 was higher than in the prewar period ; 
in 1950 imports in all forms accounted for 27 per- 
cent of the total supply, as compared with 16 
percent for the period of the 1930's. 

At the moment, there are indications that the 
most acute phase of the fleet’s difficulties may have 
been passed. Foreign imports in all forms in 1951 
have not been as heavy as in 1950, either in relative 
or in absolute terms. Moreover, there are indica- 
tions that domestic stocks of tuna have gone down 
somewhat. And in the last week or so, some of the 
clipper fleet has gone out to seaagain. And, above 
all, consumption seems to be still strongly on the 
increase. 

This is not to say that all the problems of the 
fleet and the canning industry have been solved. 
There is still no way of predicting with any assur- 
ance the level at which the fleet will be operating 
during the coming year. Moreover, the canning 
industry is still concerned with the shift in imports 
to canned tuna in brine, a shift whose impact on 
the industry is not yet clear in all respects. 


Three-cent Duty Held Inappropriate 


All things considered, however, the present situ- 
ation seems to call for a less drastic remedy than 
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seemed appropriate last fall. At that time, faced 
with a prima facie case of serious injury and with 
an apparent emergency, the Department did not 
feel that it should recommend against the enact- 
ment of a temporary duty of three cents a pound 
on fresh and frozen tuna fish. There was no pre- 
tense on the part of any of the witnesses before the 
House subcommittee that this was scientific rate- 
making; it was frankly described as a stop-gap 
measure, the effects of which are most uncertain. 
Now, therefore, with a better comprehension of 
the total United States interests which are in- 
volved and with a significant reduction in the 
acuteness of the problem, the Department is of 


the view that a three-cent duty would be inap-- 


propriate. Instead, the Department proposes that 
the bill be amended to permit the duty-free entr 
of a limited amount of fresh and frozen tuna fis 
from foreign sources, and that the three-cent dut 
be applied to the amount entering in excess of suc 
an amount. The Department has struggled hard 
to find some basis for fixing this duty-free quantity 
at a level which would be equitable and reasonable 
for all concerned, including the domestic industry. 
On weighing all the facts, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that any amount less than 25 million pounds 
“. fresh and frozen form would be unreasonably 
ow. 

This 25-million-pound figure, which is equiva- 
lent to 11 million pounds in the canned form, would 
represent a great deal less than the fresh and 
frozen imports which came in during 1950 and 
1951; in these 2 years, the figures corresponding to 
the proposed 11-million-pound figure were 20 
million pounds and 28 million pounds, respectively. 
The figure would represent about 6 percent of the 
estimated consumption in the United States in 
1952. The figure has a certain historical justifi- 
cation since it is the same proportion as prevailed 
between fresh and frozen imports and total con- 
sumption during the period 1931 to 1939 and 1946 
to 1951. 

We have also given some thought to the question 
of administering the proposed quota. It would 
appear desirable that the bill permit an allocation 
of the quota by countries or groups of countries. 
It would also appear desirable that one-quarter of 
the annual quota should be available in the first 
quarter of the year, one-half in the first 6 months, 
and three-quarters in the first 9 months. 

Of course, there is no certainty in the results 
which this proposal would produce. Accordingly, 
we are still of the view that any legislation on 
this subject should be temporary and should be 
accompanied by a basic study, as provided in 
H. R. 5693. We also take note of the fact that 
the Tariff Commission is currently investigating 
the import situation with regard to canned tuna in 
brine and canned bonito in oil and brine under 
the escape clause procedure provided in the Trade 
Agreements Act. 
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Comments on the Risk of Military Action in Japan 
By the Soviet Union or Red China 


SECRETARY ACHESON’S LETTER TO SENATOR 
WILEY! 


During the course of hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on the Japanese 
peace treaty, Senator Wiley in a letter to Secre- 
tary Acheson raised the question as to whether the 
Soviet Union or Communist China might attempt 
to send armed forces into Japan in pursuance of 
alleged “belligerent” rights. Secretary Acheson’s 
reply follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 5, 1952. 


Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator Witey: I have your letter of 
January 29, 1952, raising the question of whether 
the Soviet Union or Communist China, as non- 
ap we of the multilateral peace treaty, might, 
after that treaty comes into force, attempt to send 
armed forces into Japan in pursuance of alleged 
“belligerent” rights. 

This is a matter which has, of course, been given 
the most thorough consideration over the past few 
years. 

It is my judgment that the risk of Soviet or Red 
China military action in Japan or elsewhere is 
neither diminished nor increased by purely legal- 
istic considerations. I believe that in such mat- 
ters the leaders of the Soviet Union and of other 
nations dominated by the Soviet Union act ex- 
ternally not because of the presence or absence of 
legalistic rights, but because of their own deter- 
mination of what is in their over-all interest. If 
they want to take external action, they will find or 
invent legal pretexts. If they do not want to 
take the accion, they will not take it even though 
legal pretexts exist or can be invented. 

The Potsdam surrender terms of June 26, 1945, 
to which the Soviet Union subsequently adhered, 
did not give the Allies individually and inde- 
pendently the right to occupy Japan. Whatever 
individual rights of occupation there might have 
been were merged voluntarily by the Allies into a 
single “allied” occupation, which was to come to 


*Printed from Hearings Before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, United States Senate, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
on Japanese Peace Treaty and other Treaties Relating to 
Security in the Pacific, Jan. 21, 22, 23, and 25, 1952, p. 63. 
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an end after certain stated objectives had been 
achieved. As a consequence of the Potsdam sur- 
render terms, therefore, the only right to occupy 
is a collective right. Article 7 provides: 


Until such a new order is established and until there 
is convincing proof that Japan’s war-making power is 
destroyed, points in Japanese territory to be designated 
by the Allies shall be occupied to secure the achievement 
of the basic objectives we are here setting forth. 


Article 12 provides: 


The occupying forces of the Allies shall be withdrawn 
from Japan as soon as these objectives have been ac- 
complished and there has been established in accordance 
with the freely expressed will of the Japanese people a 
peacefully inclined and responsible government. 


The San Francisco Peace Treaty, as you know, 
was signed by 48 Allied nations, including a large 
majority of the members of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission and of the Allied Council in Japan, in- 
cluding the United States, which it was agreed 
should designate the supreme commander who 
would control all the occupation forces. It is the 
view of the Government of the United States that 
this action constituted a conclusive determination 
that the “new order” referred to in article 7 in the 
surrender terms is established ; that there is “con- 
vincing proof that Japan’s war-making power has 
been destroyed,” so that there is no Shee any 
right to initiate occupation under paragraph 7; 
and that the objectives of the Potsdam surrender 
terms “have been accomplished” and “that there 
has been established, in accordance with the freely 
expressed will of the Japanese people, a peacefully 
inclined and responsible government” so that the 
occupying forces of the Allies should be with- 
drawn from Japan in accordance with article 12 
and as more fully set out in the treaty of peace. 

Under these circumstances, any effort of an 
single power hereafter to assert independent bel- 
ligerent rights of occupation would not be an exer- 
cise of belligerent rights but a violation of the 
Potsdam surrender terms by which the Allied 
Nations, including the Soviet Union, are bound. 

Upon the coming into force of the multilateral 
peace treaty, there will simultaneously come into 
force the security treaty between Japan and the 
United States, article If of which provides: 

During the exercise of the right referred to in article I, 


Japan will not grant, without the prior consent of the 
United States of America, any bases or any rights, powers, 
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or authority whatsoever, in or relating to bases or the 
right of garrison or of maneuver, or transit of ground, 
air, or naval forces to any third power. 


It can, therefore, be assumed that Japan would 
oppose any effort by the Soviet Union or Chinese 
Guamaniite to send armed forces into Japan in 
the guise of “occupying” forces. 

You refer to the fact that there exists in Japan 
what you refer to as an “imbalance” between west- 
ern forces and Russia’s eastern strength. It is 
quite true that in Japan as well as many other 
places subject to armed attack from the Soviet 
sphere of influence there is an “imbalance” of 
power insofar as regards the actual forces which 
would initially be brought into play at the various 
hypothetical points of contact. However, initial 
and local “imbalance” is not necessarily the de- 
termining factor. There is also to be taken into 
account the total power, military and industrial, 
actual and potential, which might be brought into 
play if there should be armed aggression. 

Recent developments do not suggest that either 
the Soviet Union or Communist China contem- 
plate an effort to “occupy” Japan with their armed 
forces. Prior to the San Francisco Peace Confer- 
ence Communist propaganda suggested that as a 
possibility in an effort to frighten the free nations 
from proceeding with a Japanese peace. Since 
they were not frightened, but went ahead, the 
Communist propaganda line has changed. It is 
no longer menacing against Japan but rather an 
attempt to woo Japan with kind words and prom- 
ises of peaceful trade relations. In this connec- 
tion I refer to Mr. Stalin’s New Year’s message 
to the Japanese people. Also, since the peace 
treaty was signed, the personnel of the Soviet mis- 
sion in Tokyo has been changed in character to 
reduce the military personnel and to increase the 
economic and political personnel. 

I believe that the courageous initiative which 
we, with the other free nations, have taken in rela- 
tion to the Japanese peace has had a salutary influ- 
ence for peace and while dangers and hazards 
obviously exist, these are not, in my opinion, in- 
creased a consummating our peace and security 
treaties with Japan. I believe, indeed, that the 
risk would be greatly increased if we faltered in 
these matters. 

As bearing on the Soviet reaction to the “legali- 
ties,” I enclose a copy of the statement which Gen- 
eral MacArthur made on this subject in June 1950. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean ACHESON 
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(Enclosure: Statement by General MacArthur.) 


I was never in agreement with the reasoning 
advanced by some that a peace treaty without the 
Soviet would either favorably alter the Soviet’s 
legal position vis-4-vis the Japanese problem or 
be seized upon by the Soviet as the basis for inten- 
sified pressure upon Japan. The Soviet has dem- 
onstrated time and again that his decisions are 
based solely upon political expediency and relative 
military capabilities, without the slightest regard 
for prior commitment or legalistic reasoning. Any 
move which the United States makes is fraught 
with the danger of Soviet retaliation but hardly 
more so than is maintaining the status quo 
vis-a-vis Japan, whereunder the Soviet is smarting 
with a sense of complete frustration—Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, June 1950. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Assisting in Preventing Aliens from Entering or Remain- 
ing in the United States Illegally. S. Rept. 1145, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany 8. 1851] 5 pp. 

Review of Bipartisan Foreign Policy Consultations Since 
World War II. S. Doc. 87, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 48 pp. 

Eleventh Semiannual Report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. S. Doc. 92, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 211 pp. 

Agreement Supplementing the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation With Italian Republic. Mes- 

@® sage from the President of the United States. S. 
Exec. H., 82d Cong., 2d sess. 6 pp. 

Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation With 
Kingdom of Denmark, With Protocol Relating 
Thereto. Message from the President of the United 
States. S. Exec. I, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 18 pp. 

Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation With the 
Kingdom of Greece. Message from the President of 
the United States. §S. Exec. J, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
19 pp. 

Report of the Special Study Mission to Germany and Cer- 
tain Other Countries. Supplemental Report on Israel 
by Hon. Jacob K. Javits, New York. Committe print. 
82d Cong., 2d sess. 9 pp. 

Report on Germany. Report of the Special Study Mission 
to Germany and Certain Other Countries. Committee 
print. 82d Cong., 2d sess. 48 pp. 

Legislation and Documents Relating to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951, With Explanatory Notes. Com- 
mittee print. 82d Cong., 2d sess. 41 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1951 and Other Basic Legislation. 
With Explanatory Notes. Committee print. 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. 120 pp. 

The Katyn Forest Massacre. Hearings before the Select 
Committee to Conduct an Investigation of the Facts, 
Evidence and Circumstances of the Katyn Forest Mas- 
sacre. Oct. 11, 1951. 29 pp. 

Japanese Peace Treaty and Other Treaties Relating to 
Security in the Pacific. Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate. 
Jan. 21, 22, 23, and 25, 1952. 182 pp. 
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Further Funds Requested for Construction 
of Inter-American Highway and Rama Road 


Statement by Edward G. Miller, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs + 


I appreciate greatly this opportunity to appear 
before tthe Soule pe Sst Public Walkete 
support H.R. 6094 and H.R. 6390, which include 
an authorization for funds to complete the Inter- 
American Highway and the Rama Road in Nica- 
ragua. While it is my duty as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs to discuss 
these bills with you, it is also a real privilege and 
a pleasure to support them because I am con- 
vinced, without reservation, that the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway will produce great benefits for the 
United States as well as for the cooperating coun- 
tries of Central America. Moreover, I am equally 
convinced, as I hope you will be, that our under- 
taking to construct the Rama Road in Nicaragua 
should be fulfilled at the earliest possible moment. 

In May of 1950 I appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Public Works to support the au- 
thorization and appropriation of Sats for the 
continued survey and construction of the Inter- 
American Highway. As you will recall, Public 
Law 769 of the 8ist Congress was approved on 
September 7, 1950, and the sum of $4,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1951 and $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1952 
were later appropriated to be available, until ex- 

ended, for construction of the Inter-American 

ighway. Four of the Central American nations, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama, 
thus far have executed the agreements required by 
that act and construction work is in progress. 
Now I appear before you to support further au- 
thorization of funds for the construction and com- 
pletion of the Inter-American Highway, and for 
the construction of the Rama Road. 


The Inter-American Highway 


Let me refer first to the Inter-American High- 
way. The Department of State strongly believes 
that the Inter-American Highway should be com- 
pleted as soon as possible and that U.S. coopera- 
tion, which is essential to this end, should be con- 
tinued. It is clear to all of us what road construc- 


1 Made before the House Committee on Public Works on 
Feb. 20 and released to the press on the same date. 
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tion means to isolated areas and the effect that 
better transportation has on the economies of such 
areas. You can see on the chart that the Inter- 
American Highway will join the Central Ameri- 
can area to the United States and will provide the 
only means of surface communication among the 
six nations. Thus it is not necessary at this time 
to discuss in detail the obvious and many benefits 
which will accrue to the Central American nations 
with the completion of the road. It is essential, 
however, that we discuss today why the United 
States should continue to participate in this coop- 
erative project, at a time when so much highway- 
construction work is necessary at home. 

Participation by the United States in the con- 
struction of the Inter-American Highway is obvi- 
ously and quite frankly based on the principle of 
prs wind self-interest. Cooperation on the 
Inter-American Highway is the single most im- 
portant way in which the United Siates can help 
to promote economic progress and political sta- 
bility in the relatively underdeveloped countries 
of Central America and Panama. As you are well 
aware, the stronger these nations are both economi- 
cally and politically the greater will be the con- 
tribution they can make to the security of the 
hemisphere. 

As a contribution to economic development, the 
Inter-American Highway and its access roads will 
improve transportation between the countries of 
Central America and the United States. It will 
facilitate the exploitation of commodities of stra- 
tegic value to the United States and indirectly will 
increase the consumption of imports from here. 
As these nations expand their production and in- 
come they will be encouraged to import more prod- 
ucts, particularly such manufactured goods as au- 
tomobiles, machinery, and farm equipment. The 
greatest proportionate share of any newly gener- 
ated import demand should be supplied by the 
United States which today in dollar value fur- 
nishes about 70 percent of the total imports of 
the six countries concerned. In 1950 this 
amounted to $202,000,000. 
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From a military point of view the highway will 
provide a land route to the Panama Canal and 
will be of value in hemispheric defense. 

Finally, the Inter-American Highway is not a 
new project. It has been the publicly announced 
intention of this Government, affirmed by Con- 
gress in the language of its enactments, to see its 
construction through to the Panama Canal. Ac- 
cordingly, approximately $40,000,000 have been 
appropriated by the Congress thus far for invest- 
ment in the Inter-American Highway, at first for 
reconnaissance surveys beginning in 1930 and then 
with larger appropriations for construction begin- 
ning in 1941. 

We are now at a point where the completion of 
this project is within reach. It is important to 
carry this work through in order that the United 
States, as well as the other countries, will realize 
the full value of the substantial investments al- 
ready made in the Highway. 

The Department of State, therefore, supports 
section 4 of H.R. 6094 which authorizes $56,000,000 
to enable the United States to cooperate with the 
Governments of Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Panama, and Nicaragua in the 
survey and completion of construction of the 
Inter-American Highway within the borders of 
those Republics. Note that any of the funds ap- 
propriated must conform to the procedure and 
limitations of section 11 of the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1950. In brief, section 11 provides 
that the other cooperating Governments shall 
provide all necessary right-of-way, where prac- 
ticable; will not impose any highway toll; will 
not levy any fee or tax on U.S. vehicles or per- 
sons of the United States that does not apply to 
nationals; will grant reciprocal recognition of 
drivers’ licenses and vehicle registrations; and 
will provide for the maintenance of the Highway 
after its completion. 

The Department would like to suggest that an 
over-all authorization of $56,000,000 without time 
limitations has certain advantages over a specific 
yearly authorization, as provided in H.R. 6390. 
The Department foresees that in some years it 
might not only be possible but highly desirable, 
in the interest of economy, to take advantage of 
an opportunity to enter into construction con- 
tracts at favorable rates and carry out the con- 
struction faster than would be possible under a 
fixed yearly authorization. On the other hand, 
there may well be times when the status of con- 
struction and the availability of matching funds 
of the Central American nations is such that an 
appropriation in any single year, based on a 
fixed authorization, might not be justifiable. Ac- 
cordingly, a lump sum authorization of $56,000,- 
000, without time limitation, would permit the 
Congress to have greater flexibility in adjusting 
annual appropriations realistically to conditions 
which are not always predictable and, where pos- 
sible, to take advantage of economies in the scale 
of operations. 
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Line 21, page 5, of section 4 of H.R. 6390 pro- 
vides that not to exceed $3,000,000 of the appro- 
priation authorized may be expended without 
requiring the country or countries in which such 
sums may be expended to match any part thereof. 
The Department respectfully suggests that the 
language of the bill concerning matching funds 
be changed to authorize the nonmatched expendi- 
ture of a specific percentage, such as one-third of 
the funds actually appropriated in any year, 
rather than the fixed amount of $3,000,000 of the 
appropriation authorized for each fiscal year. 


The Rama Road 


Now, with respect to the Rama Road, I should 
like to point out that the Department of State has 
consistently taken the position that the terms of 
an executive agreement between the United States 
and Nicaragua will not be honored in full until 
the Rama Road, which was begun under author- 
ization of the agreement, is finished from San 
Benito to Rama, and until a survey is completed 
from Rama to El Bluff. 

The U.S. agreement to construct the Rama Road 
stems from conversations held in 1939 between 
President Somoza of Nicaragua and President 
Roosevelt. At that time, the Nicaraguan Presi- 
dent asked that the United States undertake the 
construction of a canal across Nicaragua, a right 
which we obtained in the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty 
of 1914. The War Department recommended 
against the construction of a canal and also 
against the construction of a barge canal using 
the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua. How- 
ever, agreement was reached on the construction 
of a road from San Benito to Rama as a substitute. 
Accordingly, on April 8, 1942, this Government in 
an official note stated that it would be willing to 
construct a highway between San Benito and 
Rama and to survey and recommend a route from 
Rama to El Bluff. 

The Department realizes that such an agreement 
cannot bind the Congress later to appropriate 
funds for its fulfillment. In this case, however, 
funds which were properly available to the Ex- 
ecutive for such an agreement and which were 
considered adequate when it was made, were ex- 
hausted when the agreement was only partially 
honored. 

Nicaragua, understandably, looks upon the 
agreement as a formal and binding commitment 
of the U. S. Government. It confidently expects 
that the Congress of the United States will honor 
this agreement by providing funds for its fulfill- 
ment. The Bureau of Public Roads estimates that 
the $8,000,000 authorized in this bill would be 
sufficient for this purpose. Nicaragua is a country 
whose Government and people are particularly 
friendly to the United States and who offer con- 
sistent and valuable support for United States 
policy in international matters of the greatest 
importance. The Department believes it would 
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be most unfortunate if Nicaragua’s confidence in 
the fulfillment of an agreement made in good faith 
with the United States were to be frustrated. 

Regarding the specific language of section 5 of 
H.R. 6390 the Department desires to make the 
following comments and suggestions: 


1. (Section 5, (1) page 6, line 25) That the words 
“where practicable” be inserted after the words “mini- 
mum width”. It is considered that the requirements 
of this paragraph as now written may be found im- 
practicable and excessive, especially in urban and 
agricultural areas where the costs would be ex- 
orbitant. 

2. (Section 5, (4) page 7, line 17) That there be added 
as a final phrase to this sub-section after the word 
“parties” the phrase “or any other treaty or inter- 
national convention establishing similar reciprocal 
recognition.” This is necessary in order to afford 
applicability of the Road Traffic Convention of 1949,’ 
an agreement of world-wide scope which eventually 
will supersede the Regional Convention for the 
Regulation of Inter-American Automotive Traffic. 

3. (Section 5, (b) page 7, line 24) That the words “and 
for a survey but not for the construction of a road 
from Rama to El Bluff” be inserted after the word 
“Rama” because the agreement with Nicaragua re- 
quires, in addition to construction of a road from 
San Benito to Rama, the survey but not the con- 
struction of a route from Rama to El Bluff. 


I sincerely hope that this committee will ap- 
prove the authorization for both the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway and the Rama Road. Very simply, 
it is in the national interest of the United States 
to do so. The political, economic, and military 
advantages to the United States favor prompt 
and affirmative action by the Congress. 


Discussions on Economic 
Assistance to Yugoslavia 


[Released to the press February 19] 


Representatives of the British and French 
Governments have come to Washington to confer 
with American officials on the program of eco- 
nomic assistance to Yugoslavia. These discus- 
sions began February 19 at the Department of 
State. 

The principal representatives are 


For the United States: Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs 

For the United Kingdom: Sir Francis Mudie 

For France: Christian Auboyneau 


Mr. Thorp will be assisted by representatives of 
the Department of State, the Mutual Security 
Agency, and the U.S. economic aid staff in 
Belgrade. 


? For an article by H. H. Kelly on the preparation, for- 
mulation, and signature of this convention, see BULLETIN 
of Dec. 12, 1949, p. 875a. 
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U.S., Mexico To Extend 
Migratory Labor Agreement 


[Released to the press February 9] 


The Government of the United States and the 
Government of Mexico have agreed to extend to 
May 11, 1952, the existing Migratory Labor 
Agreement which is due to expire February 11. 
A bill designed to eliminate the flow of clandestine 
immigrants into this country was approved by 
the Senate on February 5, and it will next be 
taken up by the House of Representatives. Mean- 
while, the Government of the United States and 
the Government of Mexico are in accord that 
there should be no interruption to the program 
whereby Mexican agricultural workers may 
legally enter the United States, when determined 
to be necessary, on terms agreeable to both 
Governments. 





Check List of Department of State 
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